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Prisoneis Release Committee and dedicating himself not only for 
a great cause and for the ielease of these forgotten heroes but 
discharging his own debt to his comrades by writing these remi- 
niscences, 

To read them is to get an idea of that revolutionary ardour 
that made these heroes and get a glimpse of the decp love of the 
people that inspired them with the courage of martyrs while 
they were only in their teens, 

To see Niranjanda, sel{-composed, dignified, always busy 

with his own job, not showing on his face a bit of his own lace- 
rated heart at all that happened in Bengal during the famine 
and after and all that is happening in our own country today, 
is for any young patriot to learn the A B C of being a rovolu- 
tionary. 
Readers of our publications will get a remarkable docu. 
mentary on pur national movement when the People’s Publishing 
House brings out Niranjanda’s Reminiscences which I hope he 
will complete soon after the elections, 

In the meanwhile he is himself campaigning and has writ- 

ten this book (Bengali edition already published) not to Jet any 
Indian party forget our common duty towards these warriors kept 
behind the bars by the British rulers, and above all, to remember 
them FIRST when popular Ministries are formed after a few 
months, 
The comrades behind the bars have gone grey and aro come 
pletely shattered in health but their Party outside has grown 
strong enough to ensure that neither the Congross nor League 
Ministries, despite the present ways of their Jeadois, act so that 
they, from behind the jail walls after half their Jifo in jail, have 
to launch another hunger strike to rouse every Indian man and 
woman to a sense of elementary patriotism and humanism, 


December 20, 1945. P, G. Josn, 


Introduction 


YEARS back a friend of mine, while visiting the remote tribal 
zones in the North-West Frontier, came across an Afridi who 
asked him where he came from. My friend told him that he was 
a Bengali, though he was not sure if the ‘backward’ Afridi had 
ever heard the name of a country so far away, But the very 
mention of Bengal had an almost electric effect; the man em- 
braced him and pointing to his gun, said: “You are a great 
people, and you are closest to us, for your sons fight the British 
with guns, just as we do.” And he took my frierfd home and 
called all his neighbours to show them the man from Bengal, 

There was a day when the terrorist revolutionaries of Bengal 
stirred every Indian heart, and there was no part of this vast 
Jand of ours wheie they were not honowed. But the men who 
wrote such a glorious chapter in our country’s march towards 
freedom aro still behind the bars. Many of them were caught 
while still in their teens and have spent ‘their entire youth in 
prison, Forty-thiee of these warriors are ygt to bo released, some 
of whom have served 17 to 18 years of their sentence, 

Who are thesc forty-three, what type of men are they? It 
is with a view to introduce these warriors to the people for whose 
freedom they fought that this book has been written, 

Toxe you will find the flower of the Bengali youth in the thir- 
ties, Among them.are members of all the various terrorist revo- 
lutionary groups of Bengal—Jugantar, Anushilan, Sri Sangha, 
Bengal Volunteers, North Bengal Group and the Chittagong 
Group, Besides, there were Congtess workers from Midnapore 
who were thrown into prison for the assassination of a Polico 
Sub-Inspector during the height of the Government repression 
against the Civil Disobedience movement, If you look at the 
list districtwise you will find them coming from practically all 
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parts of Bengal—Chittagong and Dacoa claiming ist over 20 of 
them, with Faridpore and Midnapore coming next ; and Rangpur, 
Dinajpur, Tipperah, Barisal, Burdwan, 24 Parganas and Jessore 
—all having their sons among them. 

A glance at their lifo-stories will show how trucly they are 
the product of our national movement: practically all of them 
were stirred first by the Non-Co-operation movement and joined 
the terrorist groups after the set-back that came in the wake of 
the Non-Co-operation days. It was in ‘this period too that most 
of them—from the veteran Ambika Chakravarty down to the 
youngest among them—served the Congress, some as its office 
hearers and Provincial Congress Commiltce members, and the 
yest as active Congress volunteers, who prepared the way for the 
Civil Disobedience movement in the thirties. 

Simultaneously with the outbreak of the Civil Disobedience 
moyement in 1930 came the opening shots of the terrorist activity, 
The Chittagéng Group heralded the new period with their sue- 
cessful Armoury Raid. By this time, one of the important units 
was blown up with the Machua Bazar Bomb Case which began 
at the end of December 1929. After Chittagong came crowding 
in a number of incidents, which stirred the pairlotic consciousness 
of Bengal to its very depths. 

The Government too opened its ruthless counter-offensive 
against the revolutionaries, The Andamans were re-opened for 
political prisoners in 1932. (And inside the prison, the most 
barbarous persecution’ went on, During my sixtcen years in pri- 
son, J have seen and suffered with many of the comrades mon- 
tioned in this book the most brutal torture, Tho under-trials 
used to face the gruelling third degree used to extract confos 
sions from the prisoners, whipping, lathi heating, blows and kicks 
while they were kept enchained, were the most normal things, 
Even such a barbarous torture as plucking the hair of the head, 
one hy one, until the whole head became bald and infested with 
sores, was used. 


The Andamans have heen aptly called the Indian Bastille , 


Here, under the worst climatic conditiong, ive had to go through 
the worst types of torture. Even normally wo were forced to 
make ropes out of cocoanut coir by twisting it with our hare 
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fingers and patie Solitary confinement for weeks and months, 
with hands and feet enchained had almost become a part of the 
normal order of things, + 

As the terrorist movement spread, the Government vendetta 
‘was intensified. The illegal possession of fire-arms used to be 
normally punished with a sentence not exceeding two years : but 
now it was made punishable by life transportation, and at least 
one of the prisoners mentioned in this book is serving a life term 
on that account, B 

‘When the hunger ‘strike was started in the Andamans as a 
protest against horrifying prison conditions, the jail authorities 
lost all sense of proportion. Torced feeding was resorted to by 
forcing rubber tubes through the nose, As this was done care- 
lessly, the milk poured through the tubes often went into the 
windpipe and filled the lungs. Because of this three of the pri- 
soners immediately died of pneumonia at the time of the first 
hunger strike. A few days after the hunger strike fhe prison 
authorities stopped giving water to the prisoners. They were 
foreed to take castor oil every half hour, and this continued even 
after some prisoners had become senseless. Beatings were not 
rave during the hunger strike. 

By ordinary law nobody is allowed to be put under chains 
during a voyage, for it means sure death by drowning in case 
of shipwreck, But the prisoners taken to the‘ Andamans used to 
he put under chains during the voyage. 

Once some of us rofused to work the oil-press in place of 
the bullocks which are normally used for the job. But the jail 
authoritics would not tolerate any refusnl. They chained up the 
prisonors to the bullocks and made them go round and round 
the oflpresa. 

Tt was a common sight in jail that whenevor the alarm hell 
was rung the gentries used to make the first dash against the politi- 
¢al prisoners even before enquiring whether it was they or someone 
else who started the trouble. Once this led to a lot of bloodshed 
in Alipore Jail. And it was this kind of thing again that Jed to 
the shooting down of unarmed prisoners in Hijli Jail in 1931.) 

Today these prisoners, most af whom have spent years in 
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jail, are in shattered health, suffering from Yarious ailmonts 


from tuberculosis to insanity. 

But it ig not on grounds of humanity and charity alone that 
we must demand their release. Thoy have not suffered from 
any personal motive but for the noblest motive that can inapire 
men—freedom of the country. Their patriotism is not only above 
reproach but is up to this day a source of inspiration for others. 

And yet we have almost forgotten them!  Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das while domanding the release of Bongal Ordin- 
ance prisoners, uttered the memorable words, “If to love my 
country is a crime, then I am a criminal.” There was a time 
when all in the land, including the highest and the noblest like 
Rabindranath Tagore, came forward to demand the release ‘of 
these patriotic sons of onr country. 

But today the fate of these prisoners does not stir us. I 
remember in 1930, while we were in Alipore Jail, there was a 
huge publi demonstration against the indiscriminate beating of 
prisoners by the jail authorities. Within a few hours a gather- 
ing of several thousands crowded in front of the jail shouting for 
our release, and this continued for hours together. Today when 
the very sime warriors are still rotting in prisons and are anxious 
to come out to work again for the freedom of their land, we have 
to go round to our leaders begging thom in vain to come forward 
in a joint move to get them free. 

Here in this book, I have given my personal reminiscences 
of some of the prisoners, but they aro by no means detailed 
sketches of their lives, Jasoda Chakravarty has written his me- 
moirs of two of his brothers—Mokshada and Priyada, while 
Purnendu Dastidar has written his reminiscences of his youngor 
brother—Sukhendu, The pen-portrait of Ambika Chakravarty 
is written hy Hiren Mukherji. IT have also tried to give shost 
biographical notes of all the prisoners, though hero too I had 
to depend poetly upon my own knowledge, At the end is given 
the account of our people’s battle for their releage, It js a story 
which is at once glorious and depressing, 

In 1937-39, there came a magnificent patriotic upsurge for 
their release nnd repatriation from the Andamans and in it joined 
all patriots of different affiliations, welded together hy the one 
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common desire fo stand by these patriotic exiles of their com- 
mion motherland. 

But today it.is a sordid story of cold callousness and petty 
hickerings, While there is a countrywide urge to get them re- 
leased the top leaders of Bengal’s political parties could not agree 
even to put their signatures on a joint appeal for their release. 
Presumably, they are obsessed hy the fact that many of these pri- 
soners have accepted Communism, But while the Communist 
Party has been relentlessly campaigning for the release of all 
of them without discrimination (and 17 out of 43 of them are not 
Communists), our leaders would not be moved to come and de- 
mand the release of these soldiers of freedom. 

It is after this bitter experience that I decided to write this 
book, Our people must know how our,leaders ave today repu- 
diating all that is great and noble in our national move- 
ment, We do not glpat over this tragedy nor do we want to ser- 
monise, but we leave it to our people to judge. . 

Together these forty-three prisoners have served a total of 
over 600 years in prison, Their precious lives belong to the 
country as a whole, irrespective of their political affiliations, So 
Jong as they are kept in imperialist prisons, no differences among. 
us should stand in the way of demanding their release, For the 
freedom of our people they have suffered and sacrificed : and for 
their freedom must our people act. 

N.S, 


Ambika Chakravarty 


Pon-Porrrarr sy Iiren Moxurngt 


IN Alipore Jail, with some of his Chittagong Aimoury Raid (1980)° 
comrades, is Ambika Chakravarty, fifty-five year-old fighter for 
his country’s freedom, his body. withered by a hundred ailments 
but his proud, patriotic soul undaunted—a horo of our people, 
if ever there was one. 

Twenly-seven years of his life have been spent in one Bri- 
tish jail after another. Foy fifteen years now,he has been ‘ doing’ 
an unintefrupted stretch of dungeon life. Ue is now a wreck of 
his former self, a victim of diabetes, tuberculosis, appendicitis, 
pyorrhoea and loss of eyesight, Alarming news has come Jately 
from jail, for acetone is reported to hava act in his blood and it 
will not be a surprise if his brave heart ceases suddenly to 
function, . 

Ambika Chakravarty’s physical condition has long been a 
matter of the gravest anxiety. Iven the Advisory Committec set 
up in 1989 by the pusillanimous Bengal Government had, on me- 
dical grounds, recommended his unconditional release. But tho 
Government was afraid to permit Ambika Babu, though broken 
in health to be back again among tho peoplo ho has loved and 
served so long. For all its insolont authority, the Government 
is afraid of the latent strength of oux people and will not, till 
it is forced to, release their cherished leaders, 

With Surjya Sen of famous memory, and with Ganesh Ghosh 
and Ananta Singh, Ambika was a Jeador of tho movement cul 
minating in the Chittagong Armoury Raid in April 1980, . Ie 
‘was arrested in a wounded condition in September of that year, 
and the report goes that for a month after arrest, when he wag 
subjected to merciless torture, he lay in a semi-conscious state. 
Crowds would line the route to Chittagong from the yillage of 
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Chakrashala where he was apprehended in the hope of being able 
to see their beloved? leader. They were not spaied by the police 
cither, and were often charged and scattered, 

For twp years and four months after his arrest, Ambika was 
produced neither before a court nor a police magistate—an un- 
precedented proceeding. A Special Tribunal sentenced him to 
death on February 10, 1933, on the charge of ‘Waging War 
Against the Emperor a sentence commuted on appeal by the 
High Court to one of transportation for life on the ground of the 
prisoner's ill-health and the long term he had aheady spent be- 
hind the bars, The sontence created_a furore in Chittagong and 
post-haste, he was transferred from Chittagong to Midnapore jail, 

Ambika Chakravarty had his baptism of fire as early as the 
great days of the Swadeshi Movement in 1905-07 when Bengal, 
roused from slumber, pitted her new-found strength against foreign 
imperialism and sent out to all India the clarion call of national 
liberation, Young Ambika who was only fifteen in 1905 » would 
accompany his father, Pandit Nandakumar Shiromani, to meot- 
ings and conferences. His father, a Liberal in politics, was a 
Jeader of the Chattal Hitasadhini Sabha (Chittagong Welfare 
Society), and encouraged his son to work as a volunteer, to help 
in organising Swadeshi melas to further the boycott of foreign 
goods, and take part in athletics. It is interesting to recall that 
Ambika, now a physical wreck, was in those days a first-class 
athlete. 

As the Swadeshi movement electrified the country the bu- 
reaucracy took fright and banned even the Ilitasadhini Sabha. 
In resentment, the people defied the ban. The police took stern 
stepg and young Ambika was one of those who were injured in 
the police charge, The iron, however, had entered his soul ; 
with four friends to help him, he started a library, a gymnasium 
and a manuscript monthly, and in 1907 he got in touch with the. 
terrorist movement which was then reaiing its head in Bengal. 

Like every patriot, Ambika gravitated naturally towards the 
Congress, and as a young left-wing delegate he attended the his- 
toric session at Surat during Christmas week, 1907. Returning 
home the truant was severely castigated by his uncle, Whipped 
to an inch of his life, he got an attack of typhoid, but even before 
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he was completely cured, the sensitive lad Ig at home with a vow 
that he would never’again go back home and! would give his life 
to the country’s service. 

In 1910, young Ambika was taken by. the loqdor of his 
district, Jatramohan, whose son was to become famous later ag 
Deshapriya J. M. Sen Gupta, to tho Bongal Provincial Confer. 
ence at Faridpore, Next year also Ambika worked as a volun. 
teer at the Provincial Conference held in Chittagong. On this 
oceasion, he was responsible for saving single-handed some eight 
or ten men who weie going to be drowned whon a boat hound 
for the Conferenco capsized in the Karnafuli river noar Bakulia, 
The lad’s valour was rewarded by the great Surendranath Baner- 
jee who embraced him fondly and gave him his own pockot watch 
as a memento. The Conferénce also passed a resolution com 
mending Ambika's courage. 

Service to his people was a motto Ambika never forgot, a8 
numerdis incidents in his life testify. In 1911-12, there was a 
terrific fixe in village Fatehabad, and the Muslim quarter was 
ablaze. When nobody dared Ambika wrapped” himself in on 
wet blanket, rushed into the fire, and yesoued a young Muslim 
girl who would surely have died otherwise, In 1918, he threw 
himself heart and soul into Damodar flood relief work, Ten 
years later, when there was a devastating flood in North Bengal, 
Ambika Jed a squad entrusted with relief work in Dinajpur, 

An incident during this phase of his life deserves to he yt 
corded. In the wake of the floods,cholera had broken out, In 
Kumarganj, a Behari Brahmin barkandaz in the employ of the 
local zemindar died of cholera, Caste restrictions prevented his 
exemation for more than twenty-four hours, and then several Muse 
salmans took the corpse and buried it near the Atrai river, Ortha- 
dox Hindus now took umbrage and a communal riot appeared 
likely The police provoked both sides and welcomed tho trouble. 
It was then that Ambika and his comrades intervened, had the 
dead body exhumed and cremated according to Hindu rites, and 
generally behaved in such exemplary fashion that tho riot-mong- 
ers themselves joined the band of relief volunteers, though many 
upper-caste Hindus declared Ambika an outcaste | f 

About 1913, Ambika came in contact with a conga 
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character—Jatindragath Mukherjee ; ‘Tiger Jatin’ was the name 
given to him for i? intvepidity and courage. Ue was Ambika’s 
leader when they wtre working together for Damodar flood relief. 
“What good will revolution be, if the masses don’t live ?.” was 
one of Jatin’s sayings, but neither he nor his colleagues had 
realised that the masses alone could be the spearhead of revolu- 
tion, that their role was by no means to follow obediently in the 
wake of a few middle-class patriots fighting for freedom. 

So Jatin and his friends including Ambika, imagined that 
with German arms smuggled from abroad when World War I was 
on (1914-18), a handful of death-defying patriots could stage an 
insurrection. The plan misearried, and though Jatin and several 
others died bravely fighting the military with their scant am- 
munition near Balasore (Orissa coast) the movement collapsed 
for the time being. Ambika was among those who were ap- 
‘prehended in different districts of Bengal, and remained in jail 
till 1919, i 

On his release in 1919, Ambika returned to his post in the 
Congress movement, and was one of those who impressed on all 
terrorist groups that it was essentially in the intorests of the 
country to give Gandhiji a free hand when he was Jaunching his 
programme of country-wide non-violent Non-Co-operation. Ambika 
threw himself heart and soul into the Non-Co-operation move- 
ment and’ attended the momentous Special Session of the Con- 
gress at Calcutta (September 1920) and the Session at Nagpur 
(December 1920). 

Those were brave days, when a thrill passed through the 
country, and at the bidding of Gandhiji our people rose as never 
bofore to struggle for their birth-right of freedgm. 

Early in 1921, for example, there was the historic move- 
sinent of the Assam Tea Garden ‘coolies’ against intolerable con~ 
ditions of indentured Jabour. Ambika, dlong with other Con. 
gress workers, was at once on the scene, There followed the 
the famous atrike of the Assam-Bengal Railway workers, which 
Ambika, alongside Deshapriya Jatindramohan, was leading, He 
was, indeed, one of the foremost Congress personalities in Chit- 
tagong at this time ; he met Gandhiji and the Ali Brothers when 
they came to Chittagong, and in his area the number of Char- 
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‘Khas and handlooms operating in those days fwas pretty nearly a 

record, Soon enough, therefore, he was arrested and sent to jail. 
He was holding important executive posts in the Congress, and 
Jater was Vice-President of the District Committee and a mem- 
ber of the Bengal P.C.C. and tho ALG, 

Ambika’s vepufation for integrity was responsible for his 
being saddled with unsought responsibilities, A local zemindar, 
Nishikanta Sacdagar, called him to his death-bed and entrusted 
hin’ with the administration of his property till his sons came of 
age—a trust he performed with sedulous care. Ue was President 
of one of the arbitration tribunals sct up in Chittagong in pur 
suance of the Congress decision to boycott the law courts. In 
1922, when the Bengal Provincial Conference met in Chittagong, 
Ambika was put in charge of arrangements for the boarding and 
lodging of delegates and visitors. 

He never missed a Congress Session if he happened to be 
out of jail, and was a delegate to ihe Gaya Congress (1922) and 
the Special Session of Delhi (October 1923) whore C. R, Das 
and Motilal Nehru got vistually the official sanction of the Con- 
gress for the Swaraj Parly they had set up for parliamentary 
work, 
At this time, however, there was an atmosphere of frustration 
in the country, The calling off of Non-Co-operation after Chauri- 
Chaura (February 1922) had brought about a great depression 
of spirit and here and there could be seen signs of vecrudes« 
cence of terrorism, Ambika was singled out for partioular syts- 
picion, and in December 1923 he was arrested in an injured con 
dition at Nagarkhana near Chittagong, Ifo was sent to jail and 
stayed there till nearly the end of 1928, 

Ambika took a prominent part in the deliberations of the 
Caleutta Congress (1928) and was among tho Bengal dolegutes 
to the’ historic Lahore Congress (1929) where Complete thd. 
pendence was proclaimed to bo the nation’s goal, Naturally 
enough, Ambika belonged to the left-wing. In hia spare time, 
he was working as a journalist, but politics remained his one and 
only absorption, ' 

With the help of his comrades, he was setting up Youth 
Leagues, Student Organisations, Gymnasiums and Congross- 
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Volunteer groups} Ile commanded genuine respect as a Congress- 
man, and was efitrnsted by the Bengal P.C.C. with work antong 
kisans with a view to minimising the acreagé of jute and as 
President of Bandabila Satyagraha Inquiry Committee in 1929. 
He was one of the few prominent Bengal Congressmen tho tried 
their best 10 bring about a settlement between the two warring 
groups in the Bengal P.C.C., led by Subhas Bose“and J, M, Sen 
Gupla respectively, # . . 

It was not long, however, before the country was electrified 
by tho news of the Chittagong Armoury Raid. Ambika had not 
then seen the crror of the terrorists’ ways ; Congress mothods of 
mass movement had drawn him irvesistibly, but the manner in 
which the movement was sabotaged and the unpreparedness and. 
failure of the masses to prevent their leaders dragging them back 
to inanity, gave him a shock, and he reverted to his early love 
of terrorism, Fe paid the penalty, and has remained in jail 
since, 

These last fifteen years in jail have broken Ambika’s hody, 
but his heroic soul remains unscathed, These yeas of enforced 
leisure and study have not been, however, by any means barren. 
They haye opened his eyes as well as those of so many others to 
the fatal flaw in terrorism. They haye founf it utterly out of 
Place in the present historical epoch. They have vealised terror- 
ism to he the characteristically ineffective expression of pent-up 
middle class emotionalism. They have learnt to look up, to the 
masses for sustenance in the fight for real freedom, and they have 
been inspired beyond measure by tho example of the Soviet Union. 

No wonder then, that at Dam Dam Jail, Ambika found him- 
self, after long and anxious cogitalion, a complete convert to the 
principles of Marxism, When’ the fascisis of Europe were 
strangulating Spain, when Japan raped China, and when World 
War II became, with the Soviets involved in it, a people’s war, 
Ambika and his comrades expressed themselves unequivocally 
a8 lo which side of the barricades they stood. at 


At Dum Dum Jail, Ambika said of his relationship with 
the Communist Party of India : 


“T have found at last the Parly of my dreams. I want 
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nothing hettor than to serve it as a mero worker, But my 
days ae numbered, and I do hot know if I'ehall evor have 
that chance.” - : 

It is not only the Communist Party but ovory patriot in the 
country, who wants back this jewel-patriot. [He must not be 
allowed to die in jail. We must bring about h‘s releaso, wo must 
take heart and riso like one man in demanding his freedom, and 
then, gratefully our people must tend hitm back to health, so 
that he can give his dear country the service ha has so long ached 
+o give, to Bengal, in particular, stricken hy a hundred woos, 
For Ambika and his comrades represent the heap of treasure 
which neither moth nor rust can corrupt. 


Ganesh Ghosh 


IN 1925°I was arrested for the first time, and on the same 
night was taken to Midnapore jail, As we were cutting across 
the jail yard, the Deputy Jailor said: “You will find quite a 
few of your friends there.” I did not know who they were, but 
as the huge iron gate clanked open, a tall fair looking young 
man of about my*age, with spectacles on, came smiling towards 
me and embracing me said: “Do come in, we know that you 
would he here,” and called out, “Satisda, Niranjan Babu has 
come.” 

I did not know who this young man was but it came to mo 
as a complete surprise to he received with such warmth by a 
stranger. So I took Satisda (Satis Pakrasi, now’ of tho Con 
munist Party, who was my dada in the Anushilan Party) aside 
and asked him who he was, and if he belonged to our Party, 
Satisda laughed and replied: “TIlis name is Ganesh Ghosh ; 
he lives in Chittagong, though originally he belongs ta Jeasore. 
He does not belong to our Party, but he is an extraordinary 
chap : it is not enough to say thal he is a fine Jad: he is of an 
unusual calibre. You will come to know mme of him in the 
course of time, But you must mix freely with him.” Such tr 
bute from Satisda ahout somebody not belonging to our ranks 
and his asking me to mix freely with him came to me as a 
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Ganesh. 

Ganesh camé in touch with the terrorist movement quite 
early, even as a boy. In 1921, at the time of the Non-Co-opera- 
tion movement, the Chittagong revolutionaries joined it whole- 
heartedly, and it added consideiably to their influence and popu- 
Javity. (Ganesh left his studies and threw himself into the move- 
ment and took a prominent part in the two big labour strikes in 
Chittagong under Congress leadership—the first against the 
Burma Oil Company and the second against Assam Bengal Rail- 
way. When Gandhiji called off the movement, Chittagong youth 
turned once more to revolutionary activity and from 1922 to 1924, 
Ganesh was involved in a series of minor incidents for which he 
‘was arrested a number of times both in Calcutta and in Chittagong. 
And it was his arrest in October 1924 under Regulation IIE 
which brought him to Midnapore jail, where I met him the next 
year, . 

Ganesh and myself were of the same age and his warm open- 
hearted nature made us close friends despite our affiliation to 
two different groups. What struck me about him was his intense 
feeling for all who wete down-trodden, A convicted political 
prisoner was put tinder severe hardships in the same jail, and 
I remember how restless Ganesh felt over his sufferings. 

One day orders came for the tiansfer of one of our fellow 
prisoners to a far-off jail, He did not belong to Ganesh’s group, 
yet Ganesh was upset over the thought that a fellow fighter 
should be snatched away and exiled in a strange land. Le 
wanted all the rest to fight the authorities over this order, But 
some months later, when all of us wero taken hy batches to 
different jails all over India, Ganesh remarked: “This will at 
Teast let us share the hardships that Ramanandababu had to face.” 

All the prisoners there were seasoned revolutionaries, and 
quite a number of the big guns in the terrorist parties were there 
too. But they all iespected Ganesh in spite of his young age 
and nothing was done or decided upon without consulting him. 

At the same time, his deep attachment to his own group and 
the esleem with which he held Surjya Sen, leader of the Chitta- 
gong group, were enviable, When he learnt that I was being 
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transferred with Sinjva Sen to the distant Rataagiri prison, he 
cane and congratulated me* “Nothing could Mave been better ; 
you cutild not have hoped for a betier companifin.” Yoars Jater 
T realised how the Chittagong group proved to he such a remark. 
able fraternity, whose bonds never snapped through all storm and 
stress, the bonds whicn have kept them together even when they 
came over to Communism and have helped them in the Jast three 
years of dire catastrophe to put up a grand hattle against in- 
human odds in the service of their own people. 

But it was not only the loyalty to the group that marked 
Ganesh out as a revolutionary. Tis love of his people, and his 
irrepressibls passion dor freedom could literally be felt in his 
company. “I would rather see Chittagong wiped off the map 
than tolerate the ignominy of bondage,” he often used to say 
in prison. 

Afler a term in Rainaghi, the Government interned me in 
Chittagong district, moving me from place to place, and adding, 
in the typical buseaucratic mannex, to the harassments and ine 
conveniences that an internee has to encounter in a strange place. 
But the thought of Ganesh and Surjya Sen kept up my spirit 
and I lenged desperately to have them as my companions while 
detained in their own district. But Ganesh was at that time 
still imprisoned in Midnapore. 

Ie was ‘in 1928 at the Calcutta Congiess that Ganesh and 
I met again. A long and hearty talk followed: I was at that 
time speaking up against the top leaders of our party who had 
hecom2 practically completely inactive, having na plan or pro- 
gramme, It was tough going for me, particularly in tho face 
of the tremendous halo that the terrorist Jeadors create around 
themselvesy But the iesponse that I got from the younger ¢le- 
ments encouraged me, So I decided to mention tho subject to 
Ganesh. Though I knew that he belonged to a sival party, I 
had sufficient covfidence in his patriotism and revolutionary 
loyalty to trust his in the matter. But I did not have io hesitate 
at all. He at once grasped my point and came straight to it: 

, “Tt is precisely the way we too are thinking, The trouble is 
that our movement has come to the point of stagnation } the 
Jeaders are going in for squabblings and boosting themselves im 
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the public. Véry ttle do they do today for their people, but 
all seem to he jjager to mount the platform and preside at meet- 
ings. Where hfs the old fire gone? It is for us to rekindle it. 
If they fait our people, we have to disown them, Don’t worry, go 
ahead with your work. Unless we strike for freedom, we too shall 
be wiped off. Past gloiy cannot be an unlimited capital,” 

It was from that time that we came nearer to each other. 
Nol only that, Ganesh readily offered to help our * Revolt Group ” 
and it was decided that I should come with two of our comrades 
in December (1929) to Chittagong to get some special training 
in the manufacture of bombs. 

When I went to Chittagong, Ganesh insisted on my staying 
with him. Here I came to know an aspect of his personality 
which is not widely known. Not only was his house a busy centre 
of activity for the group, but it was almost an open house. His 
mother treated me like her own son, and whenever Ganesh and 
T sat together for meals, she would complain to me ab8ut Ganesh 
neglecting his health; and the fiery revolutionary would look 
almost like a lamb befoie his mother, One night, when 
Ganesh was out, Phutu (Tavakeswar Dastidar, who was later 
hanged) looked after me and remarked that I was feeling shy 
because Ganesh was not there. But Ganesh’s mother said: 
“Why should he not feel at home? Is not he as good as my 
own son?” 

That night I remembered I had a Jong stroll with Phutu, and 
from him I could find out the 1emarkable spirit of revolutionary 
brotherhood that the Chittagong group had built up, and in this 
Ganesh’s contribution was no little. It was this which, more than 
anything else, contributed Tater to the success of the Armoury 
Raid and the revolutionary actions that followed it. 

Soon after my return from Chittagong, I was arrested 
together with a large number of other comrades and one of our 
biggest centres was practically blown up. One day a few months 
later, while we wore awaiting our trial, the morning paper 
brought us the news of the Armoury Raid, How elated we felt, 
and how proud too that our Chittagong comrades, who were so 
near to us, could put up such a great fight! Remorge also came 
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triumph, { 


The Government declared a reward of Rs. 5,000 for Ganesh’s 
arrest, and it was not till months later that he was caught at 
Chandernagore. Meanwhile, there came a few Chillagong hoys 
to our jail who were convicted in the Dynamite Conspiracy Case, 
which revealed the elaborate aud daring preparations made by 
the revolutionaries both inside and outside the jail, presumably 
to rescue the Armoury Raiders. From these boys I came lo 
learn that the prisoners in the Chittagong jail almost ran the 
whole prison, that the authorities literally feared these warriors ; 
while, in every Chittagong home, Ganesh and Ananta had become 
Jegendazy heraes, and people’s adoration had incrersed with the 
successive waves of repression that they had to face since the 
Armoury Raid. 

It was in the Andamans that I found Ganesh once again, Ax 
soon as hé saw me he received me with the same old warmth, 
and I recollect that every time I started to refer to their famous 
exploits, Ganesh would change the topic of our conversution— 
so averse was he to self-adulation. 

In the Andamans, we passed through a crucial phase in our 
friendship. It was about this time that some of us were groping 
our way towards Communism and after some time actually joined 
the Communist Consolidation in jail. Ganesh and others were 
still stubbornly holding on to their old stand and had sharp 
ideological differences with us, Tle was one of those who almost 
fought the reay-guard action of terrorism against the victorious 
onslaught of Communism among the revolutionaries. 

Placed within the four walls of the prison with such wide 
ideological differences keaping us apurt, lite would have been 
stifling. But never for a day Ganesh made me feel that our 
mutual affection was affected in the least. Rather, it was 1 
who many a time got worried how our i¢lations might shape. 
My convictions clearly told ine that terrorism was a doomed 
creed and a thing: against which the Communisis had to wage 
their biggest ideological battle at that time ; at the samo time I 
could not for a moment, question Ganesh’s integrity of purpose 
and devotion to the revolutionary cause. On the eve of our 
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repatriation thd] comrades met to offer me farewell. In spite 
of his antipathy) towards Communism, Ganesh did not keep him. 
self away front the function. IIe came forward to greet me 
openly even while maintaining his differences with me. 

In the Bengal of today, such mutual respect and tolerance 
among fellow fighters for freedom seems to have disappeared. 
Despite acute political differences, tempers were never frayed, 
nor was our friendship lost while we were in the narrow world 
of the Andamans. But here in this broad world of political 
activity, in the face of nationwide devastation, it has almost 
become part of the prevailing code to treat a political opponent 
as a pariah, Ten years have taken our people far along the 
road to freedom ; but are we, through such pettiness and intoler- 
ance, helping ourselyes to bring freedom and democracy nearer 
to us ? 

In 1988 I came ont of prison, and my joy knew no bounds 
when I Jearnt that Ganesh and the rest of his comrades had also 
joined the Communist Consolidation, It was not only a Wiumph 
for our cause that it could draw within its fold such sterling 
revolutionaries, it was a triumph for the true revolutionary spirit 
that Ganesh had imbibed that it could realise its own limitations 
and embrace the great cause of people’s liberation for which 
Communism stands, 

An alien Government still holds him in chains, not because 
he was a terrorist once, but because it is afraid that these giants 
once released may rouse our people to a new awakening that 
shall sweep off the last vestiges of our subjection, 


Ananta Singh 


IT was from Ganesh that I heard for the first time about 
Ananta while we were in Midnapore jail in 1925, And Ganesh 
used to go into ecstacies talking about his comrade; Ananta’s 
prowess, his extraordinary alertness and reddy wit, his indomit- 
able will and dauntless courage—all these Ganesh would describe 
with a gusto that almost made Ananta inte a legend for us. 
That he actually was a legend I found out when I visited 
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Chittagong towards the end of 1929, Wad y {1 gone to any 
group of youngmen in Chittagong at the time, trou would have 
heard a thousand tales about Ananiada. Tt was hot that I tried 
only his own group, Among every section of the people, Ananta 
stood for something that was not anly daring but noble--some- 
thing that was heroic: and innumerable instances of his sorvice 
to the people as also of his unbelicvablo cneounters with the 
police could be heard even in those days—before the Armoury 
Raid. 

Their group was also for all of us—terrorists in those daya-~ 
a model of discipline, The implicit loyalty of the boys, their 
rigid austerity and discipline evoked admiration even from 
seasoned terrorists like us. I was there to get some training in 
the new methods of manufacturing bombs, I was struck by the 
efficiency of their organisation and their almost fool-provf arrange- 
ments, 

But tHis iron discipline was not the product of a heartless 
machine-like attitude, for I was equally struck by the amount of 
love and esteem that Anante received from his boys, They were 
really mad about their Anantada. I have seen many terrorist 
leaders in my day, but not one could I find who was so univer- 
sally loved and yespected by his comrades and by the people. 
Anything happening anywhere in Chittagong would find Anantada 
there in no time. He was a terror to all the goondas of the 
town, he was the best organiser of all relief activities,—he was 
the real guardian of the peace in Chittagong. 

While Ganesh was emotional and casily roused, Ananta was 
absorbed into action ; a man of few words, he would never mince 
matters. He came straight to the point and nevor hesitated to 
express his opinion frankly, however unpalatable it might be, 
oe recollect a number of episodes illustrating this quality of 

is, 

We were talking about our future plan of work, Tt was 
sometime at the beginning of our acquaintance. After a few 
minutes, Ananta came out with a straight hit: “Tt scoms that 
things ave leaking out even before you have started anything, 
You cannot be too cautious in these matters ; not only that, you 
must not go about telling about these things even to your most 
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trusted ones unlQss it is absolutely necessary for them to know. 
There must he amateutishness about these things.” And this 
he spoke without the least hesitation, and at a time when we 
had hardly known each other well, though I must say that this 
remark helped me to know him more thoroughly than before. 

Ananta was a man of infinite patience, but he could never 
*tolerale waste of time nor idle, irrelevant talk, Once when some 
of us were discussing about what we could do in the different 
districts, we went off into unnecessary discussions which seemed 
almost endless. Ananta pulled us up at once firmly, but not 
rudely, His personality always commanded confidence and 
obedience, he never had to assert his leadership, In his daily 
dealings with his comrades, he was not only tender but almost 
sentimental. If somebody was in distress or laid up with illness, 
there was no end to Ananta’s constant attention towards him. 
A towering revolutionary with a will of steel, Ananta was the 
closest confidante for everyone of his comrades. . 

When I went to the Andamans, I came to know him more 
intimately., By that time the Armoury Raid had made him a 
national hero, but he was extremely modest about himself. He 
would always stress what was yet to be done rather than rumin- 
ate over past achievements, And he would not hesitate to 
iecognisc his debt to others, “Your arrest and blow-up,” he 
told me, “was a great object-lesson for us. It warmed us against 
carelessness, and so you don’t know how much we owe you.” 
And then he wanted to clear up any possible misunderstanding. 
“Our insistence on strict secrecy might have been disliked by 
many, Some might have suspected that wo did not trust them, 
But we could not possibly have taken risks, Our revolutionary 
activity was not our private preserve : it concerned the lives of 
other comzades and above all, it conceined the freedom of our 
country. For that I was prepared to take no 1isk, even at the 
cost of being misunderstood,” I understood then how serious 
he was in discharging his patriotic duty, and I assured, him that 
he was porfeetly right. 

Tn prison, he never sulked, even for a moment. Many of us 
used to have our moods of depression hut Ananta did not for 
a day go off his normal mood, Even there he had’ an indomit- 
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able will to achieve what he had set out to do. jt For instance, we 
decided to learn military drill from Ananta, at there were no 
rifles for us to carry. We could not, of course, have them. ° But 
the Chittagong boys did not in the least bother. They just said : 
“Oh, Anantada is there, he will take care of it. You will see.” 
And it did happen that way: after a week’s ceaseless sweating 
he had carved out pieces of wood to be used for rifles—an episode 
which struck everybody by the tenacity of will displayed by him. 

And this tenacity expressed itself once again when our own 
battle between, terrorism and Communism began in prison, Of 
the entire Chittagong group, Ananta’s opposition to Communism 
was not only the most persistent but the most powerful as well. 
And I often feared what a force he would be—vranged against 
the Communists—if he himself did not come over to Communism, 
But never for a day did this ruthless ideological battle affect 
our personal friendship, nor did it make us question our musual 
patriotic Sona fides. It was a great battle no doubt—on the one 
hand, his obstinate resistance against Communism and on the 
other hand, our equally obstinate battering to bring down their 
resistance so that we may get them to our side, But it was at 
the same time a clear and honest battle and never did it degener- 
ate into slanders and invectives that mark today’s crusade against 
the Communists. 

At last the long battle was over and on my release I learnt 
with pride and joy that Ananta Singh, honoured and respected 
as the foremost ievolutionary the terrorists of Bengal had pro- 
duced, had come over to Communism as an inevitable step for- 
ward in his ceaseless striving for freedom, 

Today the iron bars keep him away from his people, His 
anxiety to serve his people has never known respite. When his 
beloved Chittagong was under the menacing shadow of invasion, 
this inveterate hater of British rule did not hesitate to call upon 
his countrymen to support the war, and all through the dire days 
of faming and devastation, Ananta has time and again written to 
his comrades outside not to give up their ceaseless service to the 
people, 

Today he is anxious to come out, to stand for the elections, 
to help in the building up of a new Chittagong in a new Bengal. 
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free. It is for (tis countrymen to unshackle him from imperialist 
chains so that he may once again harness himself in the cause 
of Freedom. 


But the cae fearful of his influence, refuses to set him 


Sukhendu Dastidar 


Reminiscences sy nis Broriter, Purnexou Dastipar 


OURS has always been a patriotic family. Typically middle- 
class in our means and mode of living, we belonged to the village 
of Dhalghat in Chittagong which, in those days, was a renowned 
patriotic centre. 

When Sukhendu was only a boy of six, the great Non-Co- 
operation movement touched our family too: the whole of 
Chittagong under the late J. M. Sengupta was in g patriotic 
ferment, and our father and uncle debated between themselves 
as both were eager to join the movement. Our uncle was a 
popular doctor, serving in the District Board, while Father was 
a mere clerk in the Government office, Both the brothers were 
equally eager to give up their jobs, but in the end, they decided 
that one should take the risk, so that their two families might 
not starve, and since the doctor could always build up a practice 
even afler the movement, it was Father who had to stay on to 
his job and look after the house. 

Sukhendu found me joining the movement while Ardhendu, 
who was second to us three, used to paiticipate in the daily 
Swadeshi demonstrations and to attend the bonfires of foreign 
cloth in the town. In 1922 I joined the terrorist gioup. One 
of the first jobs we had to do as recruits was to keep proscribed 
literature hidden: it was given to us not only to read but also 
to train us in the art of concealing things. But our father was 
a strict Gandhite and believed in non-violence with all his heart. 
So once when he caught me reading terrorist literature I was 
caned. We three used to sit down every moining and evening 
with him for our study and our father kept a strict watch on 
us, Sukhendu naturally became inquisitive about my doings 
when he found Father being so violently against them, 
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{ In 1927, when most of our comrades like ]asterda (Surjya 
Sen), Ganeshda. and Anantada were in dete\ition under the 
Bengal Ordinance, I started a physical culture club, called 
Chandanpur Club. These clubs presently became the centies of 
the revolutionaty movement in the district. ; 

As a boy of 13 Sukhendu joined the physical culture club. 
From his boyhood he was noted for his turbulent nature, Even 
at home we often used to have free fights in which Sukhendu, 
though youngest of us all, could hold his own against us. He 
had an iron will and at times not even Father’s rebukes could 
move him. 

When he learnt that his class friends, Ananda Gupta and 
Himangsu Sen had joined the tetrorists and had become favourites 
of Anantada and Ganeshda, he tried to become serious. At home, 
he found me working for the Party while Ardhendu was also 
doing impprtant jobs for the Party in the town. Soon after, he 
found out that our cousin Hemendu also had become a volunteer 
in the District Political Conference, So he approached Ananta 
Singh and begged to be taken in the Party, pledging to give his 
life for the cause. He could not be satisfied with the odd jobs 
that Anantada would give him during the conference. 

About this time an incident happened in the family, On 
many occasions ‘both Ardhendu and myself had to stay out at 
night on Party work, and our father used to rebuke us and some- 
times in a fit of temper would ask us to clear out of the house, 
We did go out on several occasions only to return after a few 
hours when he had cooled down, 

Once in 1929, when I was away in Calcutta studying in 
Jadavpur Engineering College, Ardhendu staved out all night, 
When he came back in the morning Father was furious and 
asked him straight, “Whom would you obey—your father or 
your Masterda (as we used to call Surjya Sen) ?” Ardhendu 
was very meek and submissive, but he did not hesitate to answer : 
“Tam anxious to obey both, but this time I have to obey 
Masterda.” This wounded Father’s paternal vanity and he said : 
“I do not want a son who would obey someone else more than 
his own father,’ and asked him to clear out of the house, 
Ardhendu touched the feet of Father and Mother and went away, 
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to return only Vefore his death next year, after the Armoury 
Raid, 

Our mother ‘was in tears for weeks ; she could not take her 
food ever since he left, but Ardhendu did not return despite all 
the most frantic persuations. He stayed with Masterda in the 
District Congress office. 

Naturally enough, after Adhendu’s departure, both Father 
and Mother wete anxious to hold Sukhendu back. But Sukhendu’s 
mind too had turned the way of the 1evolutionaries, Despite the 
closest paternal vigil, he all the time fidgeted to get into the 
yevolutionary paity. ( During the preparations for the Armoury 
Raid from the end 6f 1929 till the raid itself in April 1930, 
Sukhendu could sense that something big was going to happen, 
and tried hard to improve himself and qualify for serious 
seigniane 

But on‘the appointed day of action, he found that along 
with his two best friends, even his younger cousin, Hemendu 
had been called up for the raid, while he was left out. He was 
frightfully upset, and wrote an impassioned letter to Ananta Singh 
appealing for the consideration of his case. 

On the night of the raid, one of the comades, Himangsu 
Sen, was severely burnt in an accident when the reyolutionaries 
were trying to set on fire the Police Lines, Ananta, Ganesh, 
Ananda Gupta and Makhan Ghoshal (who was later killed in the 
police raid at Chandernagoie) brought Himangsn down to town 
and came straight to Sukhendu, who was one of the best friends 
of Himangsu, 

Ananta and the other thee had to go away immediately lest 
they might be detected by the police. They left Himangsu in 
that precarions state in young Sukhendu’s charge. But the young 
hoy was undaunted. He carried him to the vacant house just 
next to theirs, and told the whole story to his mother. The 
mother was at first upset, but she is a woman of unusual strength, 
a true mother of revolutionaries : she at once gave some ointment 
for the burns and some milk concealed in a bottle. 

From the same morning the police had begun wholesale 
searches and mass arrests all over Chittagong, They raided their 
house too, and arrested both Sukhendu and Himangsu. Himangsu 
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died three days later in the police hospital afid Sukhendu was 
remanded to custody. 

Meanwhile, Ardhendu had gone with the revolutionaries, and 
in their company fought in the famous Battle of Jalalabad Hill 
where the revolutionaries suffered a number of casualties and 
also killed a large number on the Government side. The rest 
of the party absconded leaving their dead behind, With them 
they left behind three wounded comrades, mistaking them for 
dead. Ardhendu was one of them, But he too died the next 
day in police custody. The police tried to extract a confession 
from him till the last moment, but brave Ardhendu contemptu- 
ously refused to utter a single syllable. 

After the raid I too had gone into hiding, Our father was 
therefore continuously harassed by the police who threatened to 
confiscate the family properties. Sukhendu realised the plight 
of the femily and sent a letter to Father from jail urging him 
to remain calm and exhorting him to stand up to police bullying, 

When the others also were arrested, Sukhendu took a promi- 
nent part in a conspiracy to break open the jail so that the 
under-trials could join back the revolutionaries. This was, how- 
ever, discovered prematurely, and the plan fell through. It later 
came to he known as the Dynamite Conspiracy Case, It became 
a great sensation, and spread panic among the police and the 
Government officials, And it is generally believed that the fact 
that none of the accused in the first two Chittagong Armoury 
Raid trials were sentenced to death, despite the fact that many of 
the leaders were being tried, was due to the discoyery of this 
dynamite plot. 

Along with the other prisoners Sukhendu, wha was then 
merely 16, was sentenced to transportation for life, But the . 
judges recommended clemency for four of the accused including 
Sukhendu in consideration of their extreme youth. Three of the 
four were released in 1938, but Sukhendu was still kept back, 

The whole group was sent to the Andamans. It was here 
that Sukhendu joined the Communist Consolidation, He hegan 
a serious study of Communism, and also read Hindi seriously. 
With the occasional allowance from home, Sukhendu used to buy 
political literature, and also Hindi books and dictionaries, 
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During the famows hunger strike for repatriation, Sukhendu con- 
tinued till the lag], though he had become extremely weak. 

In 1939, Su&hendu—in his very first letter—expressed his 
keenness to come and help in the work that the Party had been 
doing outside. He has ever since kept in touch with his beloved 
Chittagong, When the Jap bombs fell on Chittagong, Sukhendu 
along with Ananta and Ganesh wired to the Government to set 
them free so that they could go and rouse the people to resist 
the Japs. But an imperialist bureaucracy learns nothing and 
forgets nothing. To it they were still terrorists. The prisoners 
were not released though their letter was shamelessly used for 
propaganda purposes. 

His letters home in this period, though few and far between, 
showed his great concern for the people of Chittagong under the 
menacing shadow of invasion, When the famine came, his heart 
bled even behind the bars. He exhorted the whole family includ- 
ing his old widowed mother to go out and plunge into the relief 
work. His exhortations were a great stimulus not only for us 
in the family but for all his comrades in Chittagong. In one of 
his letters, he wrote: “I have lost my uncle and my father. I 
do not know how many of my nearest and dearest ones will still 
he living when I come out in the distant, uncertain future, But 
nothing shall make me happier than the knowledge that each and 
every member of our family worked his best to save the dying 
children of my beloved motherland.” 

For five years after his return from the Andamans, the 
Government refused all interviews with Sukhendu, In April 1944, 
I was permitted an interviow, and after fifteen long years we 
two brothers met and embraced each other! I had seen him 
as boy, and now he had grown up into a man—his entire youth 
spent in chains! It was a short interview, but he asked so 
many questions about our people, our Party, about his dear 
Chittagong and all the old comrades. I could feel that his spirit 
was still free and could not be broken. With what cagerness 
he expressed his wish to come back to work when released ! 

And yet, even today, he has to bide his time waiting for the 
day when the prison gates will once again open and he will 
come out not anly to the world of sun and light, hut to the world 
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of storm and struggle, out of which our peopl will emerge free 
and happy—the fruit of the toil that Sulduendhand his comrades 


have suffered without a murmur of regret, 


Kali. Chakravarty 


THE first acquaintance I made when I reached the 
Andamans in 1933 was Kali Chakravarty, I had already heard 
about him from Narayan (Dr. Narayan Roy) in Yerawada prison, 
for Kali was known among tho polilicals of those days for being 
one of the first of the terrozist revolutionaries to be engaged in 
intense self-analysis and making a deep study of Marxism, 

It was no easy thing for a terrorist revolutionary to come 
over to Marxism in those days. For one thing the halo of the 
old terrorist movement was strong enough and here they were 
under the constant eye of their old leaders, But his fearless 
integrity led Kali to weigh again and again the achievements 
along the old path and to try to understand the new path indi- 
eated by Marxism. So we were not very much surprised when. 
one day we saw Kali go up to Ananta Singh and say—“ Anantada, 
I am convinced by Marxism, it is along that line that I shall 
proceed.” It was like the héginning of a new epoch, for, this 
turning from the old path of “terrorism” to the new path of 
Communism marked, in fact, the end of one age and the beginning 
of another in the annals of our revolutionary movement, 

Already Kali had crowded in his young life the experience 
of a full-fledged revolutionary, He belonged to the famous 
Chittagong group and was a noted lieutenant of the renowned 
Surjya Sen. They all used to call him ‘ Panditda’ for he came 
of a family of priests, and was himself well-versed in Sanskrit. 
In the physical training clubs that he organised, he would tell 
his comrades about the revolutionary incidents of other countries, 
drawing most of his inspiration from Ixish history ; Dan Breen 
and Khudiram were his twin heroes and when he told the stories 
of their lives Kali did not only excite his audience but would 
himself get excited. 

In valour and loyalty, he had no peer. A terror to the 
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goondas, he wad a worthy pupil of Ananta, and even today in 
Chittagong home you can hear stories of this young Robin Hood, 
whom the wholésof Chittagong loved and respected. 

If there was anything difficult that Masterda wanted done, 
it was Kali who would go in for it. Once Masterda wanted to 
get in touch with Ambika Chakravatty, who was at that time 
away from town in a village. It was raining hard and the whole 
area was flooded. Couriers were sent but they turned back, 
When Kali heard about it, he set out with a towel on and after 
practically swimming through most of the distance reached 
Ambikada at 2 O’clock in the morning, and reached him in town 
in time for the appointment. ‘ 

Two months before the Armoury Raid, there was an explo- 
sion in the revolutionaries’ hidden bomb factory and one of the 
comrades was severely wounded. Police started vigorous search 
and Jocated the house but Kali dressed as a priest went to @ 
police officer’s house and got scent of the police pursrfit in time 
and so the wounded comrade was removed, 

After the Armoury Raid, Kali was in the heroic band that 
took to the hills and fought at Jalalabad. After the strain of 
the hattle, Kali, though he was himself exhausted, carried one 
of the wounded comrades on his shoulder for miles together and 
crossed the hills. As they pushed further on, he one day heard 
that some of the villagers in the neighbourhood had picked up 
quite a few arms from Jalalabad. Kali was determined on re- 
covering them and, dressed as a Muslim, he went from village to 
village, made friends with grandmas and housewives and came 
back with the arms he wanted, 

In 19381, at the peak of the revolutionary outbursts, the 
Inspector General of Police was the “Target No. 1” for the 
Bengal revolutionaries. Already, Mr. Lowman had been killed, 
and Mr. Craig succeeded him as Inspector General of Police. 
News reached the revolutionaries that Craig was visiting Chitta- 
gong in cognito, hut they had spotted him alveady and Kali with 
Ramkrishna Biswas was assigned to this most daring task of 
finishing off Craig. 

They boarded the train at Kumira and made sure that Craig 
was travelling by the same train. At Chandpur station, they 
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riddled the man who dressed perfectly like the (curopean officer, 
got down from the same compartment and sat saluted by the 
police. Not until later did they realise that the Valiant Mr, Craig 
had dressed up an innocent Railway Police Inspector, Tarini 
Mukerji. as the LG.P. and made him get down, and so Tarini 
was the unwanted victim of the revolutionaries’ wrath, Next 
day, 22 miles away from Chandpur, both Kali and Ramkrishna 
were arrested. After their trial, Ramkrishna was hanged and 
Kali given life transportation. 

In the Andamans, there were many more indications of the 
iron will of Kali, When he first went there, Kali did not know 
English. Starting from the alphabet he, through sheer strength 
of will, picked up sufficient knowledge of English to read poli- 
tical classics, In the first hunger strike, Kali participated and 
he did not hesitate a moment to accuse the Senior Medical Officer 
as a “murderer” which cost him nearly his life, because that 
brute ordered purgatives to he given every hour to Kali who 
was already on the point of collapse through fasting. But police 
repression could never break Kali, and not only in 1933, but 
also in 1937 and 1939, Kali was in the forefront of the hunger 
strike movement. 

In prison, people of same group flock together, but Kali was 
one of those rarest exceptions who are loved by all, irrespective 
of their affiliations, Even when Kali came out of the groove 
of the old terrorist parties and broke new earth with Marxism 
the love and esteem they had for him never waned for a moment. 

And when he comes out, it shall be the same with his country- 
men too: out of all the pettiness and bickerings that sully our 
national life today, it is the men of Kali’s mould who can and 
must build a new fraternity of courage, integrity and mutual 
trust, 


Haripada Bhattacharyya 


AFTER the Armoury Raid, a reign of terrar began in 
Chittagong, The Government was haunted hy the spectre of 
widescale action by the terrorists and decided to physically stamp 
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out these revolitionaries. No measure seemed too frightening 
for them to add; t, Martial Law virtually reigned all over the 
district—searche$, curfew, wholesale fines, punitive police—every- 
thing was used to crush the movement. if 

Of the officers indiscriminately indulging in these acts of 
repression and as such most hated by the people, Detective Inspec- 
tor Asanullah became ihe most notorious. His name was a curse 
in every family in Chittagong, and mothers used to frighten 
children by mentioning his name. One day in June 1931, Asan- 
ullah was having a merry time on the football grounds at Paltan- 
bazar, Chittagong, surrounded as usual by his armed retinue. It 
was here that he was shot dead by a fusillade of bullets, A 14- 
year-old boy, Haripada Bhattacharyya, was arrested on the spot. 

The police then took Haripada to his own village. Before 

“his eyes, they tied his old father to a tree and whipped him. 
They thought that this would move Haripada to confess. But the 
young lad was made of granite, and despite the most* gruelling 
torture, they could get nothing out of him. It was said that Hari- 
pada’s house was set on fire by the police, throwing his parents 
and young brothers and sisters on to the street. The police tried 
to tempt him with the offer of big sums, so that he might tell 
them who the instigators were. When Haripada contemptuously 
spurned all their offers, he was sent up for trial. The police 
were cocksure that Haripada—arrested on the spot of the occur- 
ence—would he sentenced ‘almost automatically, and so they 
placed him on trial by jury. 

But the orgy of police violence had made them so hated, that 
it, became difficult for the police to get even a straight witness 
to testify to Haripada’s guilt. An eminent publicman, Rai Baha- 
dur Upen Roy Chaudhury was, for instance, brought as a witness, 
as he was present on the spot. But even from him a straight 
evidence against Haripada could not be secured. The jury gave 
the verdict of not guilty. The Judge disagreed with the jury 
and the case was sent up to High Court where Haripada was 
sentenced to transportation for life. 

Like most of the Armoury Raid prisoners Haripada gave 
up ‘terrorism and joined the Communist Consolidation in prison 
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and along with them signed the famous appelil for resistance 
against the Japs that they issued from prison oy in 1942. 

Haripada has served 17 Jong years of his sentence hut his 
spirit remains unbroken. In the devastated Chittagong of today, 
men of such mettle are badly needed. The fire of hatred against 
oppression that moved the young lad of 14 and led him to destroy 
its agents shall move him once again, if released, against the 
profiteers and corruptors, the new enemies of the people who 
together with the old are blasting our society to atoms. 


Amulya Acharyya . 

AFTER the shooting down of the notorious Police Inspector 
Assanullah the police let loose a reign of terror in Chittagong 
in which hundreds of houses were destroyed and thousands of 
people wete brutally beaten. 

There was a village school at Sheoratali where Haripada, 
accused of shooting Assanullah, was a student. For this crime, 
the police and military came down upon it the next day and. 
severely assaulted the teachers and students. They left 15 per- 
sons seriously wounded. 

Among them was Amulya Acharyya, a 13-year old kid, noted 
for his forthright honesty and diligence, Jt is said that once in 
a village dispute, Amulya was called as a witness where, refusing 
to he tutored by the party which called him, he went and gave 
evidence truthfully which led him ta a Jot of trouble. 

The police assault stung the young boy, and after some time 
he came in touch with the revolutionaries in hiding under Surjya 
Sen, His devotion to the cause made him one of the most res- 
pousible comrades, despite his tender age. ; 

And Amulya became both a cover and courier for the wndor- 
ground revolutionaries. Even so early he gaye the ontire saving 
of his mother to the Party. Masterda and Tarakeswar Dastidar 
found in him a trusted comrade who would move them in their 
hiding from place to place. 

In February 1933, after Masterda’s arrest, Amulya was called 
by the military and tortured, but they could not get even a single’ 
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word out of hit, even though the ‘examination’ continued for 
8 long months, 

He was nckt interned in his own house, but even then he 
could hluf the police. He observed, for instance, that every 
evening a constable would call him from outside and he had 
jusL to respond from his room to satisfy the constable of his 
presence, After some time he trained up a substitute who res- 
ponded when the constable came, and so Amulya would move 
about without heing detected, 

Onee when returning from another village, he was arrested’ 
hy a constable on the way and taken to a nearby thine where 


he posed as a servant fleeing’ from the oppression of his master. 


He played the part so well—even giving out that he was illiterate 
—that the police believed his story and they let him go. 

In 1935, the police started another round of torture upon 
him, He was laken into a tank an early winter morning and 
made lo swim for hours, while beatings continued all through. 
One night when he was meeting two absconders in a paddy field, 
the police surrounded the spot, but Amulya escaped police capture 
hy hiding in the slush among the paddy weeds. 

The police, however, secretly engaged another chap who 
‘was known to Amulya to watch him. When the revolationaries 
came io know of this, they decided to finish him off, But in his 
dying declaration he gave out that Amulya was the boy who 
had called him out of his house. Amulya was sentenced to life 
transportation which the Iligh Court reduced to 10 years, 

He was one of the youngest of the lot but he faced all the 
dangers and hardships of the hunger strikes, Through serious 
thinking and study Amulya Acharyya too came over to Commun- 
ism while still in prison. 


Sunil Chatterji 


DURING the the national upsurge of 1930-32, with Gandhiji 
Jaunching his Civil Diséhedience on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the Bengal terrorist revolutionaries opening their offensive, 
British Big Business’ rot only lined up behind the Government 
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but incited it to the worst acts of reprisal, In‘ this game, the 
Statesman of Calcutta played a leading role. Its daily columns 
besides slandering our national leaders spat fire alainst the revo- 
Jutionaries and goaded the Government to all types of ruthless 
measures from whipping to shoot-at-first-sight orders, Alfred 
Watson, the Editor of the Statesman earned the bitterest hatred 
of every patriotic Indian and to silence him for good became the 
wish of many of our countrymen. 

So Watson easily became the marked man of the revolu- 
tionaries, and two attempts were made on his life in 1932. In 
the first attempt, the assailant, Atul Sen, took Watson to be dead 
and himself committed suicide by taking poison, 

On September 29 came the second attempt, this time Watson’s 
car was held up by the revolutionaries in another car in Chow- 
xinghee and shots were fired at him. The Englishman who had 
heen demanding the revolutionaries’ head saved himself by lying 
on his face in the car., The revolutionaries once again thinking 
Watson to be dead, cleared out ; but the police in another car 
chased them to Betala where in the dark, the revolutionaries 
knocked against a lamp-post. But two of them jumped out of 
the car and took poison before the police could get them, while 
the third one escaped in the dark in a gharee, The ghareewalla 
however gave out to the police about a suspicious Bengali in 
Machuabazar, who was arrested the same night and the next day 
Sunil Chatterji himself was captured. On the 17th of November 
he was sentenced to life transportation. Despite the circumstan- 
tial evidence, the judge commented that he should have been 
hanged but the lew did not permit it because of the slender 
evidence. The Englishman at the time urged for special legisla- 
tion to hang Sunil ! : 

It was in the Andamans that I met Sunil as a fellow-prisoner, 
and I was at once struck by the affable nature of this nightmare 
of the burra sahibs which made him not only the beloved ‘ Sunilda’ 
of all the younger politicals hut widely respected even by the 
ordinary convicts, As days passed in those dreary cells of the: 
Devil’s Island, I came to know more about Sunil’s extraordinarily 


crowded life. 
He comes of a middle-class family of Joyanagar in 24. 
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Parganas, hardly 25 miles south of Calcutte. But he passed his 
childhood at Muzaffarpur in Bihar wheie his father was practis- 
ing as a lawy&. His parents were both intensely patriotic and 
the mother used to inspire the young son with the legends of 
Khudiram. While yet a boy, he lost his father and his mother 
came back to the native village of Joyanagar. There was a small 
unit of Jugantar terrorists here, and Sunil came in touch with 
them. He was the best student of his class and automatically 
became the Secretary of the Debating Society. Those were the 
glorious days of Non-Co-operation, and young Sunil would fie 
the imagination of his fellow students by reading out newspapers 
or telling them patriotic stories. 

In 1924 he joinen the Bangabasi College. By this time he 
was already a full-fledged revolutionary. With his immense 
popularity in the college he recruited workers for his party and 
did all the secret work assigned to him About this time he 
came across a few socialist intellectuals and 1ead @ couple of 
hooks on Marxism. Once he heard Gandhiji speak at Purulia 
and felt the urge to take up people’s service—an urge which he 
put into effect on returning to Caleutta by starting work in the 
Jabour area through a friend at Bhatpara, He would write peti- 
tions for the workers and ran a free primary school for their 
children. But soon there was a strike and the school too had 
to be closed down, 

Meanwhile his party leaders wanted him to get trained in 
explosives manufacture and so he joined the Jadhavpur Technical 
Institute studying intensely hard, The urge for people’s service 
lived in him and he tried to give it practical shape by joining 
and working in the Congress. 

At Joyanagar, which was not very far from Jadhaypur, a 
big mela takes place every year on the night of the Dol Panchami 
(Holi in North India) at which thousands would flock, including 
women from Calcutta, Sunil went round from door to door and 
got up a volunteer corps which did excellent service during the 
two days of the mela in warding off goondas, 1escuing women and 
children, On the second day, Sunil was surrounded by a gang 
of goondas ; this infuriated the people of the locality, and they 
wanted to hand over the goondas to the police, but Sunil calmed 
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them down saying that they should give no opening to the police 
to settle their own quarrels. He also appealed to them to make 
the volunteer corps a permanent body. Later onfduring the Civil 
Disobedience movement this corps furnished nearly 300 volunteers, 
all of whom faced imprisonment. 

Tn 1930, at the time of the Salt Satyagraha, two salt camps 
were opened by the local Congress. When the illegal salt was 
put up for sale at a meeting, the local daroga challenged that 
anybody huying it wonld be arrested. The villagers were un- 
decided, Sunil, who was watching nearby came forward and 
picked up a packet of salt, whereupon he was at once arrested. 
This roused the entire gathering who followed the daroga demand- 
ing Sunil's release. In a few minutes people from the neighbour- 
ing villages also surrounded the police station clamouring for his 
yelease. This unneryed the daroga who soon released Sunil. It 
was at this time too that Sunil with his boys penetrated into what 
js called the ‘abad’ area (the Sunderban marshes) and for the 
first time propagated the message of freedom to them. 

As a revolutionary, he was known for his remaikable ready 
wit, daring and precision. 

Once the police surrounded their place ; Sunil, finding no 
room where to dump secret papers etc., put them inside his dhoti, 
and quietly sat among the search witnesses! He thus made fools 
of the police who could not discover him at all. 

In March, 1932, Dinesh Majumdar and Sachin Kar Gupta 
escaped from jail and contacted him. It was urgent that they 
should find out if the police had got their picture and posted it 
up, so that they might dress up differently. Sunil knew that this 
would come out first of all in the Police Gazette whose office was 
situated next door to the Excise Department office. So, without 
the slightest nervousness, Sunil entered the Police Gazette office 
with an application for a licence for spirit. Ie at once turned his 
eyes up and down the walls to find out if theiv pictures had heen 
put up, and then when the clerk asked what he wanted. he showed 
the application, The clerk said, “Next door” and Sunil, shis 
job done, said, “Sorry” and came out! “  . 

Once a marked political came to his room with a cardbvard 
box full of arms, Sunil rebuked him for his carelessness, and 
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going out of ddors found two plain-clothes policemen waiting. 
He asked the man to clear out, leaving his arms behind but 
carrying the empty case. Having thus saved him, he himself 
put the arms in a folio bag and dressed up in a suit, took a taxi 
and went straight to the Director of Industries, on the excuse of 
discussing a soap-making project. He then went to the depart- 
ment library, spent a couple of hours there and came out only 
when he was swe that the police watch had given him up. 

Sunil always fixed such places as the Secretariat, the Bengal 
Library, the Commercial Library and even the Kidderpore Dock 
(on the plea of buying scrap iron!) as his revolutionary 
rendezvous. 

In the attempt on Watson too, he picked up a contact in the 
Statesman office, for days kept a watch on Watson, found out and 
studied the route of his going home, and planned everything with 
precision—not an easy job—for Watson, particularly after the 
first attempt, had been moving under police escort. 4 

Once he was carrying a packet of arms on his cycle cartier. 
As it grew dark he stopped to light the cycle lamp. As ill-luck 
would have it, he had stopped in front of one of the LB, barracks, 
which in those days were heavily guarded though they looked 
imocucus from outside. A plain-clothes man and an armed 
policeman came up to him and enquired what he was doing. 
Without the slightest sign of confusion Suni} said: “ Just got 
down to light the cycle lamp!” He asked the plain-clothes 
man to hold the cycle, borrowed a match from the constable and 
‘having lit the lamp, thanked them and left! 

Such an alert mind never for a day lost ils five even through 
the dreary times spent in the Andamans, where many others 
more noted were sometimes upset. And with this alertness and 
strength of mind, Sunil combined a soft and human nature which 
endeared him to all he met. I 1emember once scolding him for 
neglecting himself giving away even the cloth that he badly 
needed. Quietly but fumly came the answer—‘ Niranjanda, may 
be I am mistaken, but tell me what I should do?" 

This was no mere sentimentalism ; he had an accurate scienti- 
fic and rational attitude combined with an unbending integrity 
which brought him over to Communism. It is significant that 
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Sunil, like many of us in our old days, was opptsed te Commun. 
ist ideas, and it was only in order to refute the Marxist case that 
he started seriously ‘to read Marx, Engels and, Lenin, By the 
time his smashing refutation of Communism was expected to he 
out, he had himself joined the ranks of the Communists ! 

All these qualities not only bronght us closer together in 
prison, but during all these years that we have been out and he 
still on the other side of the prison walls, I have often felt how 
much, not only we, but our people, have need of him. Tt is not 
only the case of one of the best sons of the people being forced 
to rot in prison but our people themselves being deprived of his 
services and his leadership. 

But his indomitable spirit can never be broken or bent. A 
few weeks ago Romesh (just ieleased) told me: “ Sunilda still 
is as before—the same majesty and the same joviality. He tries 
to come out, but not by lowering his head. Even if it ia the last 
day of hig, life that he is freed, he will come out with the same 
erect head with which he went to prison,” 

And it is now fifteen years that he has been jn prison, 


Nalini Das 


IT was in 1929. I had then just come back to Barisal after 
four years of detention undei the Bengal Ordinance. A sense 
of joy and relaxation had overtaken me after the four years of 
jaded monotony of prison. A friend practically forced me out 
to come along with him to witness a football match, which was 
a big draw in the town, 

The Jocal college team was due to play against a European 
team. Excited discussions went all round the field about the 
prospects of the day, and many had misgivings that the hare- 
footed college lads would be no match for the booted European 
team. But a young boy cut this short: “TIt’s not going to be 
sa simple as all that, sir. Don’t you know Nalini Das is playing 
for the college ? He certainly does not care for all the hoots 
that they can bring to the field.” 

Nalini had by then taken the field, thousands applauded him, 
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and every movement that he made was greeted with loud cheeis. 
The college team put up a really splendid show, and won it too, 
and Nalini was of course the star of the evening. He was carried 
shoulder high by his innumerable admiiers through the streets 
after the match. 

I was impiessed by the young lad’s popularity, but dismissed 
it as the usual thing that a good sportsman receiyes from his 
fans. But a few days later, I encountered his personality once 
again : passing by the college, I found a man desperately crying, 
vomiting all the time. Quite a few near him were just watching 
the fun, Cholera was raging in Barisal about the time, and I 
was at a loss what to do with the man, how to remove him and 
get him treated. A shopkeeper came from round the coiner and 
said: “ Why, call Nalini Babu from the college hostel ; every: 
thing will be okay as soon as he is informed.” I could not get 
Nalini in the hostel that day, but what I got was the impression 
that Nalini was already a leader among his people,»not only 
through sports but through seivice to his people as well, 

Months later, one night some of us were discussing our future 
plan of action, Sachin (Sachin Kay Gupta, released recently 
after serving a term of 15 years) said: “Let us wait a bit ; let 
Hari come. for he can tell us about the position inside the college, 
how popular we are with them.” I asked : “ Who is this Hari ?” 
Sachin answered: “ Hari’s real name is Nalini Das, he comes 
from Bhola, In my opinion, he is the best of our cacie.” I was 
intrigued: ‘Is that the renowned footballer ?* I asked. Sachin 
said with a laugh: “That's right. He is our boy.” I was 
filled with pride to Jearn that such a popular boy—perhaps the 
most popular in Barisal at the time—belonged to our Party. 

Nalini came from a pucca Swadeshi family. His uncle was 
a leader of old terrorist revolutionaries, and had passed a good 
many years in prison. His elder brother was a noted Congress 
worker of Bhola. In the Non-Co-operation movement of 1921, 
both his uncle and his brotheis joined up the movement giving 
up their studies, Nalini was then a young kid, reading in the 
junior classes. But he had already started learning the alphabet 
of patriotism. In those days, the Congress and Khilafat leaders 
attending political meetings at Bhola and its neighbourhaod would 
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take Nalini with them. He was a great favourite of many of the 
Jeaders like Badshah Meah, the Pir of Faridpur, Wahed Raza 
Choudhury of Ulania, Lal Meah of Bhola, Ckuni Sen, Amulya 
Mukherji and others. IY was by them that Nalmi was initiated in 
Swadeshi. ' 

The Government in those days used to employ people to 
break up the Congress movement ; but despite their best efforts, 
these despicables were usually found out. One day Nalini on 
his way to the National School (which he had joined from the 
time of the Non-Co-operation movement) met one of these marked 
agents of the Government. The little boy went up to him and 
told him to his face: “ You are a lickspittle of the Government, 
That makes you an enemy of the country. Why don’t you give up 
your job right now?” The man was furious, and pounced upon 
him. Nalini was undaunted, and he hit him back. The scuflle 
went on for some time hefore the passersby came and rescued 
him, andthe man disappeared. But the matter did not end there. 
Nalini and a couple of his friends were prosecuted, and the case 
became the sensation of the town. Nalini was convicted, though 
the sentence was light. But this earned him the unstinted respect 
of the Congress and Khilafat workers of Bhola who came to 
greet this brave young lad with bouquets. 

By 1924 the Non-Co-operation movement had reached its 
ebb, and many students went back tw Government school, 
Nalini too was made to go back to the Government school leaving 
the National School. But the day he had to go back he was in tears 
and it continued for the next two days, His relatives and teachers 
tried to console him, but-it hurt the patriotism of proud Nalini 
who kept on saying: “It’s only because we could not win 
Swaraj that we have now to go back to Government school.” 
Shortly after this, Nalini jommed the Jugantar Party and soon 
became one of the ablest and most trusted lieutenants of Sachin, 
who was then Jugantar’s key man in Barisal. 

At first, Nalini and a few of his friends. as would be natural 
among schovlboys were rather careless and exposed themselves, 
The police began to suspect him and informed the Headmaster 
accordingly, The Headmaster of the Government school was 
naturally enraged that his school had become a nest of the 
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Swadeshis. He threatened Nalini and asked him to give out who 
his associates were, and what he used to do, Nalini would not 
utter a word. ‘he Headmaster was equally adamant, but he 
was completely baffled when he could get nothing out of him 
even after he was given 10 stripes. Nalini, of course, became 
more cautious and careful in his movements after this. 

Between 1925-30, Nalini was the life and soul of cach and 
every social service activity at Bhola, and Bhola in those days 
was one of the busiest centres in the whole of Barisal district. 

Cholera was a regular visitor to Bhola in those days. Nalini 
came forward -to organise a Seva Samiti to tend and nurse the 
sick. To Hindus and Muslims hoth, he was a great favourite 
for all the service that he rendered them in distress. Even when 
he moved on to Barisal, he could never hold himself back hearing 
of any epidemic in Bhola. 

The boys at Bhola had no library or reading room. Nalini 
tuok this up too. Soon the Sahitya Mandir (Reading Room) at 
Bhola became an object of pride for the whole district. 

Not only this. In his studies too, he was very good, His 
teachers recognised his exceptional capabilities, But the young 
yevolutionary could hardly keep himself to his books; with a 
thousand and one thirigs on his shoulders he could hardly become 
studious. Yet, in college. his tutors used to say, “J£ Nalini could 
pay a little more attention to his studies, he could have grown 
into a fine scholar.” : ‘ 

There is no dearth of proof of his integrity, tenacity and 
sense of responsibility. All these marked him out as an excep- 
tional revolutionary worker even at an early age. I remember 
when we were caught and imprisoned in 1929, our group was 
almost Jeft without cadre. But even in jail, Nalini was one of 
the few on whom we pinned all our hopes. And he justified our 
hopes too, in no small measure. 

After our anest, Nalini was busy reorganising everything. 
At this time he himself was in hiding. In November 1930, he 
too was arrested. The police tried to implicate him in the 
Dalhousie Square Bomb Case. But baffled, they sent him off to 
Hijli Camp as a detenu. : 

At that time, the prisoners in Hijli were meted out the worst 
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possible treatment by the Government and tt went so far as 
shooting upon unarmed prisoners in 1931, resulting in the death 
of Santosh Mitra and Tarakeswar Sen. Tara was a friend of 
Nalini from their childhood. Nalini himself was wounded in this 
shooting. 

The incident roused the anger of the nation which brought 
Tagore to come and preside over an unprecedented demonstra. 
tion in Calcutta. Inside the prison, Nalini took his vow 
to avenge the murder of his comrade. In three months, Nalini 
escaped from Hijli. 

So began his second round of revolutionary career, this time 
completely in the underground. The police issued warrants and 
offered rewards for his capture. But Nalini defied all that, put 
his entire energy in building up the group, reforging the old links. 
In 1933, the Police Commissioner of Chandernagore was murder- 
ed, and the police was trying to foist the blame upon Sachin ‘ 
and Dintsh Majumdar (both of whom had escaped from prison) 
together with Nalini, But despite their best efforts, they could 
find him nowhere, though Nalini was moving from village to 
village, sheltered by the villagers themselves who loved and res- 
pected him, 

In June 1933, the police net caught them in Calcutta. With- 
out warning, their flat in Cornwallis Street was surrounded, and 
a regular exchange of shots went on for some time before the 
police could break open the door. Nalini tried to escape by 
slipping down the drain pipe, but he was wounded and captured, 
All the three were tried. Dinesh Majumdav was hanged, Nalini 
and Jagadananda Mukherji (his life-sketch 1s published else- 
wheie in this book) were sentenced to transpoitation for life. 

So Nalini came to the Andamans, and here I met him again. 
Through all the storm and stress of prison-life, Nalini’s spirit 
never admitted defeat. And here too in the Andamans, I was 
struck hy the 1emaikable capacity to analyse oneself that his 
young mind possessed. So bright and so full of sentiments and 
emotions, he yet had a will of steel that could never be broken : 

, and like steel, it could never become rusty. 
This, together with his infinite love for his people, brought 
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him over to Communism. He joined the Communist Consolida- 
tion as early as 1935. 

Fourteen yea®s he has served his term, fourteen yeais that 
have taken away the best part of his youth, but no sacrifice is 
too great for this Freedom's soldier, one of the finest that our 
people have produced, 


Jagadananda Mukerji 


MANY of the Bengal revolutionaries have received their poli- 
tical apprenticeship by serving thé people through the Congress, 
Jagadananda is one of them. 

In the 1980 Civil Disobedience movement, along with Midna- 
pore, the Southern 24-Parganas played no small part, Behind 
this upsurge was the silent work of such young revolutionaries as 
Sunil Chatterji and Jagadananda Mukerji. 

As a Second Yea student, Jagadananda took to Congress 
work, but instead of confining himself to town, he went out to 
the villages, South of Calcutta, to Goria, Mahestola, Mathurapur, 
and as far as Diamond Haibour. From village to village he 
would take his magic lantern .ound, and in simple language talk 
to the people about the conditions in the country, about Biitish 
misrule and how to win freedom: Desher Dak (Motherland 
Calling !) was the theme of the talks, and it became almost a 
passion of his life to propagate F'reedom’s call among the simple 
yillageis who flocked in thousands to his talks. 

Jagat was in the first batch of the Satyagrahis from Bengal 
in 1930, and was sent to jail, On his release, his party assigned 
him the work of sheltering two absconding Chittagong revolu- 
tionarles, and Jagat kept them with him, though they were remoy- 
ed in time just on the eve of his arrest as a Satyagrahi. 

When he came out of jail after another sentence, he was sent 
again to take up Congress work, which he resumed in right 
earnest, only to be jailed again for a year, About this time 
Dines Majumdar, Nalini Das and Sachindra Kar Gupta had 
escaped from prison, and, foitunately for them, Jagat too was‘ 
released just then, with their organisation practically smashed 
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up and he himself under police watch. Jagat found that the 
only way he could help his absconding comrades would he by 
himsel€ going into hiding with them, and unresognised, he took 
up a flat in Cornwallis Street, where Dines and Nalini also came 
to stay with him. 

In June 1933, however, the police got scent of them, and 
one morning the place was surrounded, After a duel of shots and 
only when they had run out of bullets, Dines, Nalini and Jagada- 
nanda were captured, Dines was hanged, and Nalini and Jaga- 
dananda were given transportation for life. 

While in police custody, Jagadananda was subjected to the 
most horrifying tortures, his hair was plucked out one hy one, 
until the whole head was full of agonising sores. It was years 
hefore they were healed. 

His early work among his people under the banner of the 
Congress coupled with his revolutionary past inevitably led him 
to Comnfunism, and in the Andamans, he joined’ the Communist 
Consolidation. Twelve years of prison life has dimmed neither 
his ardour for work nor his love for his people. Rather, with a 
stronger spirit he waits for the day when he will be able once 
again to harness himself to the service of his people. 


Prabhat Chakravarty 


PRABHAT comes of a middle-class family in Tippera. He 
was only a kid of six when the Bengal Partition agitation flared 
up, Their village of Bardia played no small part in the move- 
ment, Every year on the anniversary of the Anti-Partition Day, 
rakhi-bandhan (the ceremony of tying a thread on the wrist to 
mark the solidarity of the Bengali people) was celebrated with 
great flourish, and with it were staged the display of lathi and 
dagger playing by the youngmen of the locality and the volun- 
teers used to march past the villages singing national songs, 
All these left a decp mark upon the young mind of Prabhat . 
who was soon afterwards admitted to the national school, another 
offshoot of the Swadeshi movement, A new teacher came to this , 
school and inspired them not only with the tales of patriotism 
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but led them on to deeds of Service to the people : it was under 
him that the students of the school raised funds for Damodar 
flood relief in 1913, while he helped Prabhat to read some of 
the popular patriotic books, like the Life of Maharajah Nund- 
coomar. 

In 1916 Prabhat came to Comilla town and joined the Iswar 
Pathsala, and continued the same work of people’s service ; this 
time he was mostly engaged in nursing the sick, raising funds for 
the poor, etc. These too were the great days of terrorism, the 
stories of whose exploits always used to rouse the imagination 
of young Prabhat. His hatred for the Goverment grew when 
arrests under Defence of India orders snatched away a number 
of students from his school. It was about this time that Prabhat 
joined the Anushilan Party and devoted himself day and night 
to any work that might be demanded of him. 

Once the District Magistrate ordered all students to put on 
badges with the Union Jack on them. Prabhat with a fw others 
refused to do’ so, and also stayed away from the “ Durbar Day” 
processions, 

In 1919 Prabhat joined the Comilla College, and the old 
traditions of social’ service continued as before, He helped to 
open village libraries, and Seva Samities—a sort of self-help insti- 
tutions which became extremely popular in this period. About 
this time many of the old guards among the early revolutionaries 
were released from prison, but most of them left the movement 
for good: this remained a puzzle for Prebhat for a long time 
to come ; he thought it incredible that seasoned revolutionaries 
could ever give up their work, and in many of his talks and 
comments, he expressed il in no ungertain terms. 

The organ of British reaction, the Statesman, made slander- 
ous attacks upon Tilak, which led to a‘wave of protests and the 
Statesman hoycatl campaign spread from town to town, Prabhat 
came forward and organised the boycott in his own town, 

Soon after came the Non-Co-operation movement, and 

yPrabhat at once joined it, taking up the task of building the 
Congress organisation in the district. In this respect he may 
he regarded as one of the first batch of workers that carried the 
message of the Congress to the villages. Mainly through his 
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efforts, Tippera hecame one of those bases ‘of the terrorists 
where they worked in and through the Congtess. He had, of 
course, no faith in the creed of non-violence, ut he could feel 
that the popular upsurge behind the Congress would Jead on to 
freedom. 

Not only that. He came forward to organise relief for the 
tea-garden workers on strike at the time, for he could at least 
vaguely discern the vital connection between this struggle of 
the tea-garden workers and the national movement as a whole : 
a consciousness which was shared by very few at the time, 
barring such notable exceptions as Deshbandhu Das and J. M, 
Sengupta. 

f On Gandhiji’s calling halt to the movement after Chauri 
Chaura, the Bengali youth once again hegan organising the 
“terrorist” ranks, In Comilla, Prabhat opened a network of 
club and Seva Samities, around which a Committee of the revo- 
lutionarieS was set up with Prabhat himself as its Secretary. In 
1924, he attended the famous Serajgunj Political Conference 
where Deghbandhu announced the Bengal Pact for communal 
settlement.} 

The Government too, alarmed at the terrorists re-grouping 
their ranks, swooped down with wholesale arrests under the Ordi- 
nance, Prabhat was also wanted but he went into hiding and 
hegan spreading his organisation among the students. It was 
through his efforts that the All-Bengal Students Organisation was 
set up, and a monthly called the Student was brought out. 

When most of the prisoners were releascd in 1928, Prabhat 
came out of the underground and began open work as before. 
Next year came the organisation of the Tippera Congress Relief 
Committee, in which Prabhat took a leading part. This time 
mainly through his effort, factionalism inside the Tippera Congress 
was stopped and Comilla Congress built up the enviable tradition 
of united effort, so rare in Bengal history. 

Tn April 1930, on his way back from the Rajshahi Con- 
ference, Prabhat was arrested, and after having been detained 
in Buxa Detention Cainp, he was interned in a Burdwan village, 
from where he escaped. The Government offered a a reward of 
Rs. 2,000 for his capture. 


e 
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About this time, Prabhat was busy organising a new venture, 
After the wave of terrorism in 1930-31, a lull came over the 
entire movement® Prabhat tried to break this lull by reorganising 
the ranks, and for that purpose, quite an expansive network of 
contacts was set up by him in all parts of the country. 

Duning this period, Prabhat had to face unbelievable hard- 
ships. Bereft of money, he not only had to go without food, 
cometimes for days, hut also could not always secure proper 
shelter for himself and his comrades, Even many friends would 
not risk helping him, so terrorized they were of, Government 
reprisal, But his undaunted spirit refused te bend, He would 
exhort the young lads under him: “Such days will not be 
our lot always. Freedom's soldiers have to face such odds at 
times. Privation shall be our companion until the very eve of 
victory.” ‘ 

In January 1933, Prabhat was arrested with a revolver and 
gome secret documents in his posseasion. For this he was given 
5 years’ hard labour. 

In prison he had to face inhuman tortures, He was kept in 
a separate cell. For refusing to comply with the whims of the 
Jail Superintendent, he was kept standing with hands chained 
upward to the wall for three days, and for four days following 
he was given only boiled water. They next dressed him up in sack 
cloth and black cap and kept him with the ordinary criminals, 
Handcuffs and chained Jegs were almost part of his jail routine. 

Meanwhile, the police had traced all the links of Prabhat’s 
efforts at reorganising his ranks, and after extensive arrests and 
raids, a trial was staged called the Inter-Provincial Conspiracy 
Case in which Prabhat, was cited as the main accused, and a 
Special Tribunal sentenced him to transportation for life. His 
sentence on all counts ran to 30 years! 

He was sent to the Andamans in 1936. There he reviewed 
his crowded past, thought over it and studied Marxism. This 
soon. brought him to Communism and he joined the Communist 
Consolidation. 


To one of his friends, he said in this connection : é 
* “How many times have I thought over and over again 
BF 4 
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before deciding to join the Communist Party! Steeped in 
my own ego, what a lot of prejudices have I borne against 
the Party before accepting its leadership! But I woke up 
only when I realised what a great heritage of sacrifice runs 
throughout its history, Heroes without number have dedi- 
cated their lives at its altar—with their very blood they have 
dyed red the great bauner of the Party. Look at any country 
—the Soviet Union, China or France, for example,—you will 
find this Party carrying a magnificent tradition behind it. 
That is why, throwing away all doubts and hesitations, I have 
accepted this Party as the highest body that can help me 
to achieve my cherished ideal. All that is great and noble 
in our national tradition is bound up with it.” 


Hrishikesh Bhattacharji 


IN 1929 came a severe famine in Balurghat in Dinajpur 
district, and with it was seen a remarkable popular response—~ 
particularly among the youth—for relief to the distiessed. In 
this work could be found a fourteen-year old schoolhoy named 
Hrishikesh Bhattacharji. 

Famine relief was for Hrishi an apprenticeship to greater 
political work to come, In 1930, with the national upsurge, 
Hrishi devoted himself to the student movement and was mainly 
responsible for building it up in his own district. Despite his 
young age many students older to him readily worked under 
him, such was his tremendous popularity and remarkable gift 
for organisation. It was about this time that he represented 
Dinajpur students at the All-Bengal Students’ Conference in 
Caleutta. 

He was also active in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement, and built up a fine Volunteer Corps, From now on, 
whenever there was any Congress function in the district, Hyishi 
would always be found at the head of the volunteers. 

But he was a diligent student as well. In 1931, he joined 


the Rajshahi College after passing the Matriculation. Here he 
. 
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directly joined thé Anushilan Party and took up their secret 
assignments along with his own open work among the students. 
But soon he was spotted by the police and had to go underground. 

There are many stories depicting Hrishi’s courage, loyalty 
and remarkable ieady wit. Once, when he found that the Party 
work was held up owing to shortage of funds, he took away all 
the cash his father had in his safe. When his enraged father 
beat him up, he tuied again and again to explain to him that his 
money had been spent for freeing the country, and what better 
use cotld possibly be found for it?! 

Once, after an abortive action, they were about to be caught 
since a big crowd had nearly suiounded them at police instiga- 
tion, Hrishi turning all round could see it was only a question 
of moments, but at once he shouted: “Throw the bombs”, 
knowing fully well that they had no bombs with them, But this 
scared away the crowd and the police, and let them make good 
their escape, e) 

Even though one of the youngest in age, he soon became a 
leader of these actions. In 1933 the Party decided to raid Hili 
Railway Station and seize the mailbag dropped from the Darjee- 
ling Mail, It was a daring plan considering the chances of 
counter-attack from the station staff. Hrishi was selected to lead 
the band, And despite the firing by the Station Master and the 
concerted attack by the staff, Hrishi was able to snatch away the 
bag and lead back his party to safety without any casualty, 

But the police had thiown a regular net all over the area, 
and so they were captured the next day, hut not until Hrishi him. 
self was severely wounded. Yet, despite his own wounds, the 
first thing he asked for when captured was the care and treat- 
ment of his wounded comrades, His constant attention towards 
his comrades actually won him the nickname of “Florence 
Nightingale” in his group. 

In the Hili Mail Robbery Trial, Hrishi was sentenced to 
death, which was later commuted to transportation for life, 

In the Andamans, Hrishi undertook a serious evaluation of 
his past, Service to the people brought him to revolutionary poli- 
ties, and as an inevitable corollary, he came over to Communism 
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after reading the history of Soviet Russia. And it was the same 
concern for the people that led him along with Ananta Singh and 
others from Dacca jail, to appeal to his countrymen to unite to 
defend the motherland against Japanese aggression in 1942, 
From jail, only recently, he has sent a message through a comrade : 


“Tf our release could be effected, nothing like it, But 
we would not break even if the release does not come off, We 
shall never falter to shoulder any task that our Communist 
Party may want us to undertake while lingering behind the 
bars, Communist Party Zindabad |” 


My Brothers Mokshada And Priyada 


Reminiscences By JAsopA CHAKRAVARTY 
‘ 


[The writer of these reminiscences was himself a terror- 
ist leader of Chittagong, belonging to the Anushilan Party. 
It was during his long imprisonment in the thirties that he 
re-evaluated his work and came over to Communism, He is 
at present the Secietary of the Chittagong District Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of India. During the last three 
years of dire distress in Chittagong hecause of the Jap homb- 
ing and the Famine, Jasoda along with his comrades worked 
without respite in the service of the people. His health was _ 
completely shattered and today with an attack of paralysis, 
he has become an invalid,} . 


LIFE in our home has always been hard. My father is an 
Ayurvedic medical practitioner in the village of Fatehabad in 
Chittagong and also acts as a Brahmin priest which fetches him 
a small income. I have five brothers and a sister, and it has 
always been a hard struggle for our parents to make both ends 
meet, 

But my father has never swerved from an honest though ' 
humble way of life: even in the days of direst poverty, he would 
never lose his integrity, nor would he give up his urge to help the 
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others out of his paltry earnings, In times of need, he used to 
help relatives even by borrowing money and would go to any 
Jength to assist fleighbours in difficulty. From our childhood, 
we have been told hy him of the penmy and hardships of 
neighbours and relations. Once he told us how he actually erected 
huts with his own hands for a Muslim family whose home had 
been burnt down, For his children, he used to narrate stirring 
tales of valour and self-sacrifice from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, 

It was in such an atmosphere that we grew up. Mokshada, 
the third among the brothers, was born in 1907, while I am the 
second, Priyada- is the fifth, and was born in 1915, 

Priyada was also called Haradhan, which means “lost 
treasure regained.” Only a few months before he was horn, our 
eldest brother died and this greatly upset our parents who had 
Jooked upon him as their main hope, for he was a brilliant, student, 
My mother often fainted, while father left the house in grief, 
It was then that Priyada was born and with him came back a 
new hope in the family. Hence the name Haradhan, 

Even from their childhood, Mokshada and Priyada learnt to 
love the people and share their sorrows. One day Mokshada 
saw Mother giving rice to a neighbour in distress. It touched 
him and next day he himself gave rice te another neighhour. 
‘When Mother found the stock of rice completely emptied, she 
scholded Mokshada—not for giving away the rice but because 
he had not informed her about it. : 

Priyada too had an equally large heart. One day, he gave 
away all the sweets he had got from home to his poorer school 
friend. On another day, he was seen coming hack from school 
without his shirt, On being asked, he told Mother that he gave 
it away to his friend, Shovan ; “Shovan always comes to school 
without a shirt, When IT asked him why il was so, he told nie 
that his parents were too poor to buy him a shirt, So I gave 
him the one I had on. Never mind. I have another at homey” 
Mother did not scold him, but smiled and embraced him. 

When the great days of the Non-Co-operation came, Chitta- 
gong was stirred io its very depths, Deshapriya Sengupta giving 
the call, In 1921, I was a student and Jed a students’ strike and 
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we held a demonstration singing national songs. Mokshada too 
came out and joined the demonstration, not beimg very clear what 
it was all about, but vaguely feeling that it hdd something to do 
with the country's good, for meanwhile he had been listening to 
the life-stories of Vivekananda, Bankim Chandra and others, 

Priyada was a kid of six, but even he used to shout slogans 
and sing the songs along’ with his class-mates in the pathsala 
(village school). . 

At home, my father was annoyed at my giving up studies ° 
and becoming a whole-time Congress worker. I received a lot 
of rebuke from him, and this moved both Mokshada and Priyada 
almost 1o tears. It was only after a great deal of persuasion on 
my part that Mokshada could be made to rejoin school. But 
they soon’ became my two best advocates at home, Whenever 
Mother was distressed about my future or at my father rebuking 
me, Mokshada would console her by saying “ Mejda (myself) 
is doing only what you yourself have taught us to do. Wasn't it 
you who told us stories from the Mahabharata and praised Arjuna 
who went out to fight for a lost kingdom ?” 

After the excitement of the 1920 movement, both the lads 
were rather disappointed, but their imagination was fired hy 
reading the life stories of such martyrs as Khudiram and Kanailal 
—which were then extremely popular among schoolboys. 

Mokshada was already becoming a leader among the school- 
boys. He would talk about freedom to his class-mates, he organis- 
ed musti-bhiksha (donations of food by handful) for poor students 
and opened a gymnasium. Social service almost became a craze 
with him: they would form squads to clean up tanks and ponds, 
They would set out nmsing squads for those who were ill in ‘the 
village and cremate the dead whenever called upon. At the same 
time, they would read life stories of great men from Ram Mohan 
to, George Washington, 

+ Meanwhile, Priyada too was growing up in this atmosphere, 
With one brother going wholetime into politics and another 
becoming a leader of the students, young Priyada would never 
miss a meeting, no matter whether he could follow the speeches 
or not. Once I heard him repeating word for word a speech by 
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the renowned leader of Chittagong, Kajimali, and with this he 
could get about a dozen students for regular musti-bhiksha. 

In 1926 carp my arrest and detention. By now Mokshada 
had come in contact with the Anushilan Party, and in our absence 
in jail, he looked after the organisation in our village as also 
in some of the neighbouring ones. He ran two libraries, where 
he got even the village elders to come and take an interest. The 
local school teachers hecame greatly interested in the libraries, 
and participated in any cultural show organised by these libraries, 

Priyada on the other hand kept the home front going : my 
mother was shocked when she heard about my arrest and fainted a 
number of times as she was extremely ill at the time, But although 
he could not understand why I was arrested, he knew it was for 
something Swadeshi and against the police, whom all Chittagong 
boys by now had come to hate. Priyada would go on pestering 
Mokshada to tell him why I was anested, and that was how the 
young Jad of 10 came close to oux movement, ® 

He too grew up as a leader among the schoolboys and so 
led a strike in the school for the replacement of a worthless 
Headmaster by another popular and efficient man. Later on, 
he organised the school debating club and stated a manuseript 
magazine, But it was not till a few years later that he actually 
came into the Anushilan Party. 

( In 1928 I came hack from jail and found Mokshada, who 
was then studying at the Homeopathic College. actually keeping 
the flag flying. It was through his efforts that’ a network of 
clubs was organised by the Anushilan boys in the district. ) 

After getting his degree, Mokshada set up his practice in’ our 
village : at the same time he organised a volunteer corps, which 
distinguished itself by doing relief work during the annual Sita- 
kunda mela, Side by side, they used to give demonstrations of 
physical feats, including boxing, dagger-play and holding-up a 
motor car. At the same time, they would come forward to relieve 
any in distress in the village like rescue in case of fire and to nurse 
the sick. Mokshada also started two night schools for the village 
adults which continued right up to 1930. \ 

1930 is a landmark in Chittagong’s history: not only was 
this the year when the Civil Disobedience began, but it was made 
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memorable hy the famous Armoury Raid, in which the fower of 
Chittagong’s youth participated. 

Although the Armoury Raid was not organised by our Party, 
yet it made a profound impression upon our boys too. Mokshada 
used to have long talks with me about the Raid and also thought 
in terms of simultaneous risings in four or five districts of East 
Bengal and thereby crippling the Government machinery, He 
was equally attracted by Gandhiji’s Civil Disobedience movement 
and joined the local satyagraha camp. But he went there with 
the idea of rousing the people and thereby prepare for his con- 
templated risings simultaneously all over East Bengal. 

After my arrest in 1930, Mokshada was left in charge of the 
Satyagraha camp at Fatikchari. Strict discipline was enforced 
there, with squads for collecting rice, picketing liquor and cloth 
shops, propaganda in the bazar, spiming. night school, soap- 
making and crafts. The way he popualrised the camp activities 
among thé people of the nearby villages was clearly seen when a 
year later he went underground in the same area, 

The police tried many times to round him up but Mokshada 
had built up a counter-espionage with the help of the peasants 
with the result that he could every time escape in time. He 
never lacked shelter among the villagers though the worst form 
of police terror had been let loose practically all over the district 
since the Armoury Raid, ©. 

* Living underground, Mokshada however did not turn his face 
away from thé people. His past from his boyhood days had 
taught him to be among the people, and he had the belief that 
the people would never fail him. So, instead of reducing his 
group into a close conspiratorial unit, he had the idea of making 
it self-supporting, and so. with his popularity among the villagers, 
he set up an agricultural farm, and at the same time, tried to 
spread the idea of self-help among the villagers, 

Not only that. He and his group would come forward from 
their hiding to help the people in distress. Thus, when a fire 
started in the village, they rushed there to put it off and organise 
relief. ‘ 

There ave many interesting stories about Mokshada's activi- 
ties in the village : once there came up the question of punishing 
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a local school Headmaster who was guilty of committing unnatural 
crime upon his students, Many in his group were anxious to 
ill the man, bus Mokshada by nature was against the spilling of 
plood, and after exploring different ways and: means like repre- 
sentation to school authorities and strike by students, he decided 
against murder and asked his group to go and cut off one of the 
ears of the Headmaster. This created a sensation in the district 
and pul a stop to the corruption. 

While Mokshada had thus come away from home, Father 
-~was upset on losing two of his sons for the national movement. 
But the Armoury Raid itself had roused such a remarkable wave 
of patriutic feeling that he himself did not stick to his objections 
for long. 

So young Priyada who had already made a mark in the school 
as the_first hoy in his classes, winning prizes etc. also joined the 
Civil Disobedience movement and left school. He organised 
volunteer batches for picketing liquor and foreign oloth shops 
in the town, The volunteer corps in the village also became very 
active under his leadership, He even organised a moving Hbrary, 
while he continued with his manuscript magazine spreading pat- 
riotic stories through it. 

As for his party, he set up shelters for the absconders, and 
cat the same time trained up his group for any action and it was 
about this time that he came across copies of Gorki’s “ Mother” 
and a life of Lenin, Gorki appealed to him moat and from that 
time he developed a tremendous respect for the working class, 
which many in the terrorist movement lacked. He eyen vagnely 
read about Soviet Russia, though he had no clear-cut knowledge 
of socialism and where it differed from their own movement, So, 
side by side with these went on his terrorist training in ji-jitsu 
and shooting, 

By 1934 the terrovist movement had waned in Chittagong, 
‘because by that time most of the Armoury Raid comrades had 
surrendered or their groups broken up. The police repression too 
had tried to terrorise the youth. 

Tt was about this time that the Anushilan boys like Mokshada 
and Priyada were still active, and the Government feared a re- 
erudescence of the movement in the near future. Therefore it 
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started an all-out offensive against the remnants of teriorists, A 
dacoity took place at a place called Bathua in Chittagong. And 
the police arrested twelve persons on suspiciog, Among them 
were both the brothers, Mokshada and Priyada. It is said that 
Priyada was almost successful in eluding the police cordon which 
was spread over 10 square miles. He evaded three detachments 
of Gurkhas every half a mile but at last due to a mistake, they 
were all arrested. : 

The trial was a strange one. The Intelligence Branch 
Inspector actually came and told them the exact sentence to be 
meted out, long before the actual delivery of the judgment! It 
was strictly in camera, and lasted 36 days. It is also under- 
stood that one of the prosecution witnesses could not distinguish 
a torch from a revolver ! Meanwhile, the police got nervous that 
the accused might try to escape, and actually Priyada felt that 
way and one day said: ‘“ We must continue the fight even inside 
the prison* walls. We cannot forget our comrades outside and 
we must try to get back to them soon. - We cannot forget our 
people outside who are heing tortured brutally for our sake and 
we must stand by them.” Government scenting all this, put them 
in fetters and in solitary cells. Even then they tried to escape 
from the court room. But they failed, 

The convictions were particularly heavy, almost a parting shot 
at Chittagong’s youth by the bureaucracy that was baffled by 
them. All the twelye prisoners were given 7 years to life sen- 
tences, and among the ‘lifers’ were my two brothers. It was 
ruthlessly severe in the case of Priyada, for though sent up for 
trial, he could not be implicated in the conspiracy case as such, 
He was convicted under the Arms Act, which normally provides 
a maximum sentence of two-years, but by special legislation ix 
1933, the Bengal Government provided for life transportation for 
arms find. 

In jail, both the brothers had to pass through gruelling days, 
particularly in the Andamans, where for the first time their faith 
in terrorism was shaken, And after months of talks, study and 
intense self-examination, both of them joined the Communist Con- 
solidation. Piiyada even ran a manuscript magazine called 
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“Vanguard” in which he himself contributed a series of articles 
on the Popular Front. 

Before the? were sent off to the Andamans, my father and 
sister were granted a brief interview and it was so moving that 
I could neyer make my father narrate what they had talked in 
the half an hour he had with them. 

After my yelease in 1938, I had the opportunity of getting 
an interview with them, and the first question asked by them was 
about the life in the village and the conditions in Chittagong. 

Jn 1942 when the menace of invasion threatened Chittagong, 
both of them gave the call for resistance against the invaders. 
Their anxiety knew no bounds when Chittagong was hombed, ag 
could be séen in the few letters that they could write from prison. 
During the famine and epidemics, every letter from them was 
yery touching and full of intense suffering at the distress -of the 
people, and betrayed their restlessness to come hack and work 
in their service. 

Their health has broken down in prison, and both are suffer- 
ing fiom chronic asthma. And yet the Government would not 
release them, 

Our family—particularly our aged parents—have borne un- 
believable hardship on account of us three. Very few families 
in Bengal have a more moving record of suffering for political 
eausé, But good revolutionaries do not allow even their family 
to be infected with a sagging heart. Once after my release I 
asked Father what he thought of his sons. I could see in his 
wrinkled face how much the old man has suffered for us, and 
yet the unhesitant answer came: “They are fighters for freedom 
and have my blessings.” 

Tt is now for our people to win-them hanks their true sons, so 
ihat they may dedicate themselves once again to make our coun- 
try free and great, 


bas) 


Benoy Roy 


1930 stirred the Bengali youth to his ve1y ecore, with the 
Chittagong’ Armoury Raid coming closely upon Gandhiji’s Civil 
Disohedience movement. 

At that time a school boy reading in the Second Class 
(Class IX) of the Dacea Jubilee School had just come in touch 
with the revolutionaries and as the first acts, of his new career 
actively paiticipated in school strikes and illegal meetings, for 
which he had even heen beaten by the police. 

But within a year, Benoy was taken into the inner conclaye 
of the Party and for his sense of responsibility given the charge 
of finding shelter for the absconding comrades. 

About this time a small incident took place which left a 
deep mark on all thosé he knew, A group of revolutionaries had 
committed -a theft from innocent people. This was more than 
Benoy could stand and he blurted out: “This is not the right 
thing to do; this is oppressing our people, and will Jose us all 
support of the people.” It was a remarkable comment coming 
from a young revolutionary at the heyday of the movement, for 
obviously he could feel that no action is worth the name if it 
harms the people’s interest—a principle which many of his revo- 
lutionary dadas tended to forget from time to time. 

Dacca at that time had become, the terror centre for the 
police, The 1.G.P. Lowman had been killed, there was an attempt 
en the D.M., Mr. Durno and the white bureaucrats were in a 
state of complete panic and were resorting to police escort on 
one side and ruthless repression on the other. 

But Benoy was prepared to take the risk and so one day 
when Mr. Grasby, the Intelligence Branch Chief was going home 
in an armed car and convoyed hy armed motor cycles, the young 
school student stood at the centre of the road, held up the car 
and fired at Mr. Grashy, who just by chance saved his life. But 
the surrounding police all aimed at Benoy who was severely 
wounded and captured. 

The panic of the police gave way to brutalities and wounded 
Benoy was put under chains and kicked and hit by rifle butts. 
In hospital they extracted 7 bullets from his body which would 
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have killed anybody with less stamina and will power. He was 
transported for life. 

In the Andamans where [ met him, Benoy was one of the 
most active of the revolutionaries and like the leading ones among 
them participated in all the hunger strikes. Beginning as a 
school boy he read extensively in jail and this together with his 
intense thinking and love of his people brought him over te 
Communism. And it is the same spirit that in 1942 led him toe 
join other Communist revolutionaries in appealing to their country- 
men to stand united in defence of the motherland against the 
Japs, 

But the vendetta of the bureaucracy has not only kept him 
still behind bars, but led to the stoppage of his father’s pension, 
who was an officer in the Postal Department. His family. has 
had to suffer much, not the least from extreme pecuniary hard- 
ships, but the revolutionary fire of their brave son has kept up 
the undaunted spirit of the old parents as well. a 


Hem Bakshi 


HEM was horn in 1903 at Rangpur and spent his childhood 
at Gaibandha in the same district. He comes of a poor middle 
cJass family and he Jost his father im his teens, 

From his boyhood,‘ he was very active, and was very good 
at games. He was always found to be connected with various 
welfaie activities and was the president of several sports clubs, 
Tt was through his efforts that the Tilak Memorial Library was 
opened at Gaibandha. 

When the Non-Co-operation moyement came, Hem left school 
and joined the movement in 1921, and went to jail. 

His connections with the Congress however became stronger. 
In the 1923 floods in North Bengal, Bengal Congress workers and’ 
leaders joined up for relief with Sir P. C. Ray to Jead them. 
Hem naturally became a volunteer and recruited a number of 
volunteers from Gaibandha. 

Owing to his father’s death, Hem could not continue his 
studies beyond Matriculation. He was the eldest son of the 
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family and had to suppoit his mother, four brotheis and two 
sisters. But even with this heavy burden on his shoulder, he did 
not give up Congress work. Often he was found to be going 
iound selling vegetables to earn for his family. 

About this time, Hem came in touch with the terrorist revo- 
Jutionaries. He was also the Joint Secretary of the Gaibandha 
Subdivisional Congress Committee, and worked with many of the 
present leaders of the Congress in Rangpur like Maulvi Abu 
Hossain Sarkar, Maulyi Mohiuddin Khan and others. In 1928 
he went as a delegate to the Bengal Provincial Confe1ence at 
Rajshahi. 

Meanwhile, Hemda was quite a figuie among his people. 
Scores of stories about him can still be heard among the old folks 
at Gaibandha, 

Once, a jatra (village theatre and songs) was being held, 
where all the vakils and muktears and the elite came. Students 
also came jn large numbers. When the SDO arrived, there was 
no chair vacant for him, so he made one of the vakils: give up 
his seat for him, ‘The students who saw the incident could not 
tolerate this, though the elders all swallowed it, They went to 
their Hemda and narrated the whole scene. Hem at once called 
some of the leading vakils and placed before them the students’ 
demands that the SDO must at once call hack the sakil and 
apologise to him and for this the show must be stopped for 5 
minutes and it must be announced as such. Otherwise they would 
not let the show to continue, The SDO got nervous when he 
heard that Hem had made those demands and acceded to them 
without a murmur, 

On another occasion, a handbill announcing Tilak Day fell 
into the hands of the son of one Mr. Gregory, a Government 
officer. The little brat abused the volunteer which Jed to a 
scuffle. Gregory thereupon filed @ complaint against the volun- 
teer and got a few witnesses by thieat and intimidation. When 
Hem came to know of it, he went round and warned everybody 
in town against testifying for Gregory—the result was that at the 
trial, most of the witnesses did not turn up, and even those who 
did refused to identify the volunteer, who was thus acquitted. 

In Rangpur in those days the spirit of Hindu-Muslim unity 
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continued from the Khilafat days, thanks to the Congress leaders 
aud to a very large extent to the universal popularity of Hemda. 
If there was a, Millat Sharif anywhere, Hem would be found 
playing the host, receiving everybody, looking after the arvange- 
_ments, and none could {ook upon him as a stranger to Muslims. 
When the President of Rangpur Congress, Maulvi Ahmed Jan 
Khan died, Ilem organised a huge procession of students and 
the public in which Hindus and Muslims all participated. 

In 1926, after the hloody riots in Calcutta, feelings were 
strained between the two communities, and its backwash could 
he felt in distant Gaihandha too. When the procession on Tilak 
Day was to he brought out, some Muslim shopkeepers refused 
to let it go hefore the mosque. em rushed to the leading Mus- 
Jims of the town and explained to them the position and frankly 
asked for their advice. They themselves at once responded and 
Jet the procession go which not only passed off peacefully but 
hecame an occasion of unity between the two communities. 

When in 19380, the Brahmaputre floods devastated the eastern 
part of Gaibandha the Marwari Relief Committee sent the two 
Congress leaders, Sjt. Basantlal Murarka and Sjt, Sitaram Saksaria 
to distribute relief, and it was Hem with a batch of his volunteers 
who came forward and organised the relief, 

The call of the 1930 Civil Disobedience movement made him 
forget his home and family and he plunged himself in the 
movement, 

About this time too, a few books on Russia and Socialism 
came to the Tilak Memorial Library. Hem on reading them 
would declare that we too must do as the Russian people had 
done in order to banish poverty, But he had as yet no “idea as 
ta the methods by which suck a thing could be achieved. 

The failme of the 1930 movement made him impatient. 
About this time also took place the Chittagong Armoury Raid 
and its offshoots, He was thereby attracted to terrovism once 
again seriously, and became a member of the Jugantar Party, 

When the Congress movement once again flared up in 1932, 
he with his brother, Phani {who later became a prisoner for 7 
years) joined up and were sent to prison. He got six months, 
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and on the plea of a fine, the police confiscated everything he had 
in his house. 

The failure of the 1932 movement convinced him that terror- 
ism was the only road, So he devoted himself to it and was. 
arrested in 1933, He was sentenced by a Special Tribunal to 
transportation for life in the Rangpur Conspiracy Case. 

Tt was in prisun that Hem really came to understand himself. 
When in the Rajshahi Jail, other political prisoners indulged in. 
maligning the Soviet Union, Hem would protest: ‘“ They have at 
least achieved something while we ‘haye achieved nothing. Let 
us read hooks on Socialism, and try to understand them instead 
of reviling them.” 

It was, however, only after he went to the Andamans in 1935. 
that he was drawn by conviction and understanding towards Com- 
munism, and after renouncing terrorism he joined the Communist. 
Consolidation in prison. The day he joined it, he thought ir 
to he thes happiest day in his life, “I have found the way to 
freedom after much suffering,” he said. 

In jail, he suffered hard, participated in both the 1937 and 
1939 hunger strikes. He was a signatory to the famous appea? 
for National Defence against the Japs that the prisoners sent to 
the people carlier in 1942, His health is completely shattered 
as a result of prolonged imprisonment and sepeated hunger 
strikes. He has been suffering from plenrisy for the last two 
years, But the Government after his serving 15 years’ sentence 
would not set him free: for they fear a man of Hem’s mould. 
Qnce he is released, he would make a fortress with Rangpuy’s 
kisans who have already rallied under the Red Flag, and make 
the assault on the zemindars whom imperialism preserves for ite 
own ends, 


Ashu Bharadwaj 


ASHU was born in a lower-middle class ofthodox Brahmin 
family living in the village of Unashia in the Faridpur district. 
His father died when he was three, and he started studying a¥ 
school under the supervision of his uncle and elder brother 
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The uncle died when Ashu was eight and both his brothers went 
to Dacca to work, At this time his mother was his only guardian, 
so that he had a kind of freedom outside his home. -He was 
known at school and in the village as a clever and good boy. 

When he went to the High School, he often attended poli: 
tical meetings in the neighbourhood. The satyagraha movement 
of the Congress in 1930 took place while he was in Class VI, and 
he began picketing excise shops and shops selling foreign cloth 
with students and other people. He also attended meetings and 
took part in processions, 

One day the police stopped some students who were on their 
way to picket excise shops. The news spread through the whole 
village—three or four hundred inhabitants including students held 
a meeting in front of the excise shops and determined to picket 
these shops. The procession advanced under the leadership of 
a prominent Congressman, A high official happened to be 
present there, and the armed police attempted to stop the demon- 
stration, A xeckless Iathi oharge was made on the unarmed 
crowd, and many people were injured. Ashu was one of them. 

Fronf this moment Ashu lost all faith in non-violent agita- 
tion, He would say, “If I cannot defend myself when the police 
attack me, I shall not take part in these things, I must strike 
back. . . .” etc, After this he picketed foreign cloth and salt 
shops, but never excise shops. e 

Since then he usually took part in activities such as nursing, 
Bytmasiums and the Madhusudhan Memorial Library, and serv. 
ing as a voélunteer during fairs and meetings, in his own village 
and in the neighbouring villages, 

His family at this time was in financial distress and he 
had to look after his home. Consequently his studies suffered, 
He also came under the influence of a group of terrorists, and 
soon fell into the bad books of the sch6ol authorities, 

Ashu’s idea at this time was that British rule must be over- 
thrown at all costs, and he was inspired by terrorist revolutionary 
activities. He was able to get hold of a few books on Soviet 
Russia, and often reading them he came to the conclusion that 
Soviet society was admirable—there were no rich men, and noné 
suffered in poverty, Of course, he had no deep knowledge re- 
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garding Soviet society at that time. However, he decided that 
after British rule was destroyed, a society on Russian model would 
take shape here and poverty would not exist any more. 

On June 4th 1935 Detective Inspector Kalipada Bhattacharya 
of Madaripur was stabbed while returning from the office of the 
Union Board. Ashu was suspected of this crime and was arrested 
on June 21st. He was cruelly tortured and sent to the Faridpur 
jail on July 1st. He was sentenced to transportation for life, 
and taken to Dacca. During the Andamans hunger strike of 1937 
he was in the Dacca jail and supported the demands of the 
Andamans prisoners by going on hunger strike himself. In 1938 
there was another hunger strike at Dacca due to grievances simi- 
Jar to the ones before, and this continued for 19 days, One of 
the prisoners named Haren Munsi died, 

In the same year Ashu was taken to Dum Dun, and he was 
able to come into contact with prisoners from different jails and 
from the.Andamans, and to discuss political questions with them. 
Now he was able to study Marxism and became convinced that 
terrorism could never bring independence. True freedom only 
comes through Marxism—there is no other way. Thus he left 
his former paity and determined to work under the Communist 
Party. 

In 1939 at Dum Dum and Alipore he went on hunger strike 
witls other prisoners for 28 days, on the question of their release. 
From his childhood he was known as a person who never spoke 
much. He preferred to work rather than to argue. He believed 
that results would save‘ arguments, ° 

For nearly 11 years he has been a prisoner now. He has 
heen suffering from throat and eye trouble, 


Santigopal Sengupta, Sukumar Sengupta 
And Kamakshya Ghosh 


THE life story of these three comrades forms one of the most 
heroic chapters of Bengal, the great patriotic upsurge against 
the ruthless Government repression in 1930-32. It was in Midna- 
pore that the Civil Disobedience really became a mass moye- 
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ment, in which village after village participated en masse, standing 
ap to the most bratal repression by tha Government, Not only * 
were the studeyts and bhadralog youth gagged and oppressed, 
but village after village was burnt down, granaries and stocks 
destroyed, women raped and assaulted, and indiscriminate looting 
permitted, 

Out of sheer exasperation, the peaceful Civil Disobedience 
took the form of violence, and it is this which led to the killing 
of three District Magistrates of Midnapore, one after another, 
hy the terrorists. 

The first one, Mr, Peddy, was one of the worst civilians that 
ever caine oul, and he scemed to take a special delight in oppres- 
sing the people, His name became the most hated in the whole 
province. He lost his life at the hands of the terrorist revolu- 
tionaries on 13th April 1987, just a year after the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid. The Police and the Intelligence Branch could 
never find out who had killed‘him, despite their most frantic 
efforts, which included indiscriminate torture of hundreds of men 
and women, At the same time, a reign of terror was Jet loose 
upon Midnapore, with mass arrests and assaults, On top of this 
came the firing upon unarmed detenus in the Hijli Detention 
Camp (situated in the same district) which resulted in the death 
of-two of the prisoners, 

A year after Peddy’s death his successor Mr. Burge, was 
shot dead by the revolutionaries in April 1982, One of them, 
Prodyot Kumar Bhattacharyya was arrested almost on the spot. 
The police found in his pocket a pieco of paper and written 
on it in red—‘ A very weak revenge on Hijli”” Prodyot was a 
Second Year student in college and was hardly 19. He was 
hanged after the most inhuman torture by the police to extract a 
confession from him, [It is said that when Prodyot was being 
taken lo the gallows, the police inspector almost beseeched him 
~~“ Prodyot Babu, tell ug who were with you when you shot 
Douglas.” Prodyot just turned towards him and uttered “ Inquilal 
Zindabad,* and mounted the gallows. 

The terror was increased, and Midnapore jail came-.to he 
known as a horror chamber throughout Bengal. Indiscriminate 
police violence was resorted to in the hope of completely terroris- 
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ing the people. Schools and colleges were searched almost every 
other day. Social life ceased with hanning of any gathering or 
even games, On top of this came the punitive taxes and the 
billetting of punitive police in private houses, ' But the spirit of 
Midnapore could never be crushed, and the terror only steeled 
the heaits of the people, and goaded the young revolutionaries 
to more daring acts, . 

On September 2nd, 1933, the police club ground was crowded 
as there was going to be a football match in which the new 
Magistrate, who was known as a good player, was going to parti- 
cipate, The whole maidan was surrounded by armed guards, 
with rifles, revolvers and machine guns. Plain-clothes policemen 
had been increased, so that no risks were taken. 

The game was scheduled to start at 5-30 p.m. and at 5-25 
the players came to the grounds and started kicking the hall. 
Hardly two minutes to go before the game the Magistrate's car 
pulled up*behind the goal post. The crowd turned to the Magis- 
trate and his armed guards and was too busy looking at them to 
notice that two young Bengali lads were running about with a 
ball, and as the Magistrate’s car stopped, they had almost gone 
up to him. The guards got out and held the door open for the 
Magistrate. The two boys also stopped playing with the ball 
and put their hands to their waist as if to tighten their belts. 
As the Magistrate stepped out, they fired at him with their 
yevolvers. At once, the Police Superintendent, the Jail Superin- 
tendent and the armed guards opened fire: a few rounds were 
exchanged and both the Magistrate and one of the boys—Anath— 
died on the spot. But the other boy, Mrigen, carried on for 
some time till he was seriously wounded and overpowered, He 
was arrested, and until his death the next day he was incessantly 
tortured hy the police who were anxious to trace the whole group 
behind them. But brave Mrigen replied that till the last breath 
he was not going to give out anything, At this, a European 
Sergeant kicked him with his heavy boots. With lips sealed, 
the hoy died without letting out a word, 

Mrigen was a Second Year student at Midnapore college, 
hardly over 18. Anath Bandhu Panja, his comrade who died 
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‘on the spot, was younger still. He was only 16, and was in the 
Matric Class. 

But they were not the only two who paid with their lives 
for the killing of three British Magistrates in Midnapore, a unique 
record for any district in Bengal, and still referred to with 
pride by the people of Midnapore. 

The Government vendetta took a new form : it almost became 
a reprisal, Under the cover of a conspiracy case they condemned, 
after a trial by a special tribunal, three other young -Bengalis 
to death; Brojokishore Chakravarty, Nirmaljivan Ghosh and 
Ramkrishna Roy. ; 

Brojokishore was 19 when he was hanged. From his hoy- 
hood, he was active in all welfare activities, while he was equally 
brilliant at his studies and sports, His teachers and friends 
marked him out as a leader of the student movement. The police 
arrested him when the first two District Magistrates were killed, 
but he was Jet out every time. ry 

Nirmal was hardly 17. He came of a patriotic family ; his 
uncle, Yogjivan Ghosh was convicted in the 1915-16 Bomb Case ; 
his elder brother, Jyotijivan Ghosh was arrested but later let off 
after Peddy’s death and taken a detenu after Douglas’ death. 
The police arrested Nirmal the day Burge was killed, and went ' 
and assaulted his eldest brother and father, Jamini Bhusan Ghosh, 
a pleader at Midnapore. They broke and destroyed every- 
thing they could lay their harids on. When they told Nirmal 
about their orgy of violence, in order to break his spirit, the 
young hoy yeplied calmly: “But all this is useless; we ard 
prepared for anything and nothing will frighten us.” Tven after 
his execution, the police vendetta pursued the family. They were 
turned out of Midnapore, and another brother Navajivan Ghosh, 
was interned, and put under such tortures, that he at last com- 
mitted suicide to escape police atrocities, 

Ramkrishna was 18 when he was sent to the gallows. As a 
student, he was already noted for hig fiery patriotism. Once he 
led a strike in school and gave up his studies. After Burge’s 
assassination, the police put him through such inhuman tortures 
that he became a victim of acute pains, which used te make him 
unconscious from time to time and from which he never recovered. 
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Together with these three executions, five were sentenced, two to 
transportation for life, Of these five, two, namely Nandadulal 
Singh and Sanatan Roy, were later released on grounds of health, 
But the three others are still in prison. 

Santigopal Sengupta had been for a Jong time wanted by 
the police in connection with revolutionary activities. After 
Burge’s murder, they tracked him down in Calcutta, but they 
brought him-to Midnapore and got him sentenced for life in , 
the Burge Murder Conspiracy. Actually a special tribunal was 
specially set up to try him, It is now over 13 years that Santi 
has been in prison. He has given up terroiism, but his spirit 
is unbroken. And that is what the Government fears most. 

Sukumar Sengupta too was sentenced for life transportation. 
He comes fiom Burdwan but was a college student in Midnapore, 
In prison, he gave up terrorism and joined the Communist Con- 
solidation, He was one of the signatories to the famous call 
for Nationfil Defence that the prisoners sent out when the menace 
of Japanese invasion threatened our country in 1942, In jail, 
he is suffering from chronic colitis. 

Kamakshya Ghosh was also given life sentence in the Burge 

, Case and he too was a student. In jail, he joined the Communist 
Consolidation, and like Sukumar, was one of the signatories to 
the appeal for resistance against Japanese aggression, He too 
has served over 13 years of his sentence. 


Short Sketches Of Other Pre-Reform 


Prisoners 
LOKENATH BAL 

ALONG with Ananta Singh and Ganesh Ghosh, Lokenath Bal 
took a leading part in the Chittagong Armoury Raid, From his 
student days, he was in the forefront of the youth movement, 
and took a leading part in such activities. Lokenath began his 
political life early and joined the Non-Co-operation movement in 
1921. Like Ganesh and Ananta he too was detained without trial 
under the Bengal Ordinance from 1924 to 1928, As an important 
Congressman, he was a member of the BPCC, 

With Ganesh, he too was arrested at Chandernagore in 1930 
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life for actively participating in the Chittagong Armoury Raid. 
and was transported for life in the Chittagong Armoury Raid 
Trial, While im jail, he renounced terrorism, and informed 
Gandhiji accordingly. When the Japanese war broke out, he gave 
the call for National Defence. He has served more than 16 years 
of his term and has been keeping bad health, for long he has 
been suffering from blood-pressuye and heart trouble, At present 
he is in the Dacea Central Jail. 


LALMOHAN SEN 

From his younger days, Lalmohan was noted for his activi- 
ties in the service of the people; in Chittagong, he was con- 
nected with a munber of social service institutions, and in 1928.29 
he became a i1egular worker and volunteer of the Ramkrishna 
Mission, About this time ‘he participated in Congress activities 
and came into prominence at the Chittagong District Congress 
Conference in 1929, He organised a big procession of students 
and youngmen in honour of the memory of Jatin Das who lost his 
life in a hunger strike as an under-trial prisoner in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. In his home town of Sandwip, he organised the 
Congress. 

About this time, he came in contact also with the Chittagong 
terrorist revolutionaries and was sentenced to transportation fox 
life for actively participating in the Chittagong Armoury Raid, 
In the Andamans, he participated in the hunger stuike, and openly 
renounced terrorism and joined the Communist Consolidation. 
He was one of the signatories to the famous call for National 
Defence against the Japs issued by the prisoners early in 1942, 
Lalmohan has served over sixteen years of his term of imprison- 
ment. 


SAHAIRAM DAS e 

He was an active student worker and Congress volunteer of 
Chittagong, At the young age of 16, he was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life in the Chittagong Armoury Raid Case, and was 
sent to the Andamans, where he joined the Communist Consoli- 
dation, renouncing terrorism, He was a signatory to the National 
Defence Appeal of the prisoners in 1942, He too has served 
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over 16 years of his sentence, He is suffering from heart trouble 
in jail. 
SUBHODH CHAUDHURY 

Subhedh began his political activity as a very prominent 
student and youth leader of Chittagong, and later on became an 
equally prominent Congress worker in Chittagong and was a 
leading organiser of the Congress Volunteer Corps. In 1930, he 
was transported for life for participating in the Armoury Raid, 
and in the Andamans came over to Communism. He was a 
signatory to the National Defence Appeal of the prisoners in 
1942, He has completed over 16 years of his sentence in prison. 


PURNANANDA DASGUPTA 

He was a distinguished student in the Dacca University and 
was drawn into the national movement even as a student, At a 
yery young age, he was elected Assistant Secretary of the 
Dacca District Congress Committee, T'rom 1924 to 1928 he was 
imprisoned without trial under the Bengal Ordinance. In 1980, 
he was again arrested and detained. ’ 

In 1935, he was arrested again and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life in the Inter-Provincial Conspiracy Case. But as an 
under-trial he with three other comrades escaped from Alipore 
jail and set himself to reorganising the ranks, But he was soon 
arrested near Titaghur and sent up for trial in what is known as 
the Titaghur Conspiracy Case and got a life sentence once again, 

Tn Presidency Jail, he was put under severe tortures ; for a 
Jong time he was kept in solitary confinement with shackles on. 
His health completely broke down and he suffered acutely from 
heart trouble and piles, but hardly any treatment was arranged, 


f JITEN GUPTA 

He was a prominent Jeader of Dacca, In 1930, he was 
arrested and detained without trial in Buxa Camp, but he escaped 
from there. In 1985 he was sentenced to transportation for life 
in the Inter-Provincial Conspiracy Case. He has served about 
12 years in prison. 
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SITANATH DE 

From a very early age, he was connected with the Swadeshi 
movement and was interned as a terrorist as early as 1916. In 
1921, he devoted himself to the Constructive Programme of the 
Congress and worked accordingly. Later, he went in hiding and 
moyef in the garb of a Sadhu in Bengal, the Punjab and Madras, 
Nine years later he was arrested in connection with the Znéer- 
Provincial Conspiracy Case and was also involved in the Ootaca- 
mund Bomb Case and in another case at Benares. While an 
under-trial in the Inter-Provincial Conspiracy Case, he escaped 
from Alipore jail, but was re-arrested and sentenced to life trans- 
portation, In jail, he ienounced terrorism, For his religious 
inclination he was called Brahmachari by his comrades and was 
mentioned in the trial by that name. Now he has grown old ; 
his health has completely broken down, and he is suffering from 

neuralgia, eax troubles, etc, 


PRAFULLA SEN 

He was a well-known Congress worker in Comilla, In 1935, 
when the terrorist movement had practically quietened down, 
many terrorists were conducting discussions between themselves 
to chalk out a new constructive line of action, It was about this 
time that the Government swooped down upon 22 members of 
the Anushilan Party, and opened what was known as the Titaghur 
Conspiracy Case. Prafulla was one of the accused and was sen- 
tenced to 14 years’ imprisonment. In prison, his health was 
shattered and he is now suffering from gout and pain in the 
chest, 


PRANKRISUNA CHAKRAVARTY 

From his boyhood Prankrishna was~actively connected with 
many social service activities and made his mark as a widely. 
known youth leader. It was ahout this time that he came in 
contact with the AnushiJan Party. In 1932 Prankrishna was 
convicted for 7 years in an Arms Act Case, When he was being 
transferred from one jail to another, he eluded the eyes of the 
police guards on the way and escaped, In 1933, he was arrested 
in connection with a Mail Robbery at Hili in Dinajpur District 
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which the terrorists had desperately resorted to secure funds for 
revolutionary activities. Together with Hrishikesh Bhattacharyya 
and two others, he was sentenced to death, but on appeal, the 
High Court reduced it to transportation for ‘life, In jail, he 
has been suffering from chronic colitis which has severely ruined 
his health, his weight having gone down by 30 Ibs. Prankishna 
has served 13 years in prigon. 


SUREN KAR 


As a young man, he joined the Congiess and soon became 
a prominent Congress leader in Madaripur, Faridpur District. 
From 1924 to 1928, he was in detention under the Bengal 
Ordinance. 

In 1931, there was a Mail Robbery at Charmugria in Farid. 
pur District. The police chased the revolutionaries and there 
was a regular armed fight in which one in the police paity was 
killed. Th the case, one of the accused, Manoranjan Bhatta- 
charyya was hanged in Barisal jail, swhile Suren got transporta- 
tion for life. In the Andamans, the strain of prison life hore 
heavily on him and he showed signs of insanity. He was sent 
back and was treated at Ranchi Mental Hospital. But the ernel 
vendetta of the Government pursued him, and instead of veleas- 
ing him, they put him back into prison as soon as he had im: 
proved a little. He has already served seventeen years of his gen- 
tence, but the Government refuses to set him free, despite the fact 
that even now, he sometimes shows signs of mental derangement, 


SURESH DAS 
Suresh was also an active and prominent Congress worker of 
Faridpur. In 1931, there was a robhery committed by the terror- 
ists in Armenian Street, Caleutta, and Suresh was arrested in 
connection with it. He was sentenced to life transportation hy a 
special tribunal, He has already served 17 years in prison, 
including six years in the Andamans. He is at present suffering 

from acute stomach and heart troubles, 
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BIRAJ DEV 

When only 16 Biraj was amested in ‘connection with a 
conspiracy to murder @ spy at Kaliganj in Comilla and was sen- 
tenced to transportation for life for a train robbery at Itakhola 
Station in Assam, As a result, under the Special Ordinance, 
Biraj was given the unheard of sentences of 45 years at the age 
of 16, In the Andamans he renounced terrorism and joined the 
Communist Consolidation, He has completed 15 years of his 


sentence, 


: AMULYA ROY ; 

Amulya comes of a staunch Congress family of Dacca. His 
father and other members of his family joined the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement and courted imprisonment, In 1930, he too 
joined the Civil Disobedience movement. 

In 1935, a man named Hiralal Chakravarty was murdered 
under the suspicion of being a police spy at Dacca. <Artulya was 
at first sentenced to death, then it was commuted to transporta- 
tion for life. In the Andamans, he renounced terrorism and came 

sover to the Communist Party. He has been keeping had health, 
constantly suffering from bronchial complaints, ? 


AMULYA CHAUDHURY 

He was a prominent Congress worker at Kotalipara in Farid- 
pur District. In June 1985, Intelligence Branch Pliceman 
Kalipada Bhattacharyya was stabbed to death at Kotalipara, 
Fexidpur District. In this connection, Amulya along with Ashu 
Bharadwaj was sentenced to transportation for life. Actually, 
Amulya absconded when the warrant was issued against him and 
eluded the police for two years before he could he arrested in 
19387. He has already served 9 years of his sentence. In jail 
he has heen suffering from insomnia and dyspepsia. 


NAREN GHOSE 
In 1984, the Government launched a conspiracy against a 
group of 10 revolutionaries in Dinajpur on a charge of robbery 
and other terrorist acts. A special tribunal sentenced them from 
5 to 15 years, and Naren as the leader of this group was given 
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the highest sentence of 15 years. He was sent to the Andamans, 
and in prison he came over to the Communist Party. 


MANORANJAN BANERJI 

Manoranjan was a prominent student leader of Dacca, and 
quite early in his youth he came in contact with the terrorist 
revolutionaties and joined them. 

When the revolutionary upsurge in Bengal was at its highest, 
British Government sent out to Bengal as Governor its most effi- 
cient and ruthless policeman, Sir John Anderson who had already 
earned notoriety as the author of the “ Black-and-Tan” against 
the Irish revolutionaries, and there was unleashed in Bengal a 
series of special laws, ordinances etc, and a campaign of com- 
plete extermination of revolutionary movement was started. 

In 1934, the revolutionaries tried to pay him back, and at 
the Lebong Race Course in Darjeeling, they made an attempt on 
his life, hut the Governor had a narrow escape! One young man 
named, Bhabani Bhattacharya was hanged; while a number of 
others were sentenced to long terms. 

Manoranjan was arrested in this connection, sentenced to 
transportation for life, and sent to the Andamans, He has already * 
served 13 years of his term. 


MADHU BANER.. 

Madhu was a student and youth Jeader. He too was 
arrested in the Governor’s Shooting Case, and was sentenced to 
14 years’ rigorous imprisonment, which was later reduced to 10 
years. In prison, he gave up terrorism and came over to Com- 
munism, He was one of the signatories to the Appeal for National 
Defence sent, out by the revolutionaries eaxly in 1942, 

After completing his 10 years’ sentence, he was rearrested 
at the jail gate in 1942 and has ever since heen kept as a security 
prisoner, . 


SUKUMAR GHOSE 
Sukumar was a prominent leader in the youth movement 
and was arrested while a student in connection with the Governor’s 
Shooting Case, in which he too was sentenced to 14 years, which 
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was later reduced to 10 years’ rigorous imprisonment. But he 
joo was rearrested at the jail gate after his release on the expiry 
of his sentence in 1942 and has been kept as a security prisoner 
for the last 3 years. 


KANAN GOSWAMI 


From his boyhood Kanan joined the Congress and as he grew 
up he became a real leader among the people of Midnapore. 
His remarkable capacity for organisation and deyotion to Congress 
won him the undisputed loyalty of the entire locality. 

In 1930, when the Civil Disobedience movement created an 
unprecedented stir in Midnapore, a group of Congress volunteers 
were propagating the message of the Congress al Daspur. A 
posse of police started attacking the Congress volunteers, which 
infuriated the crowd and after a regular tussle, they tried to 
rescue the Congress volunteers from the clutches of the police, 
Many were wounded and killed among whom was a pdlice sub- 
inspector, no trace of whose hody could be found anywhere. The 
Government suspected that the man had been killed and then 
his body destroyed without: a trace hy the Congress volunteors. 

Kanan was arrested and sent up for trial as the leader of the 
volunteeis, and together with three others (see below) was sen- 
tenced to transportation for life. Kanan was a true Congressman 
and had never believed in terrorism. In prison, he came over 
to Communism. Though he was sentenced in connection with the 
Civil Disobedience movement, he was left out of the list for 
release as drawn up under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1932, nor 
~was his release considered even after the inauguration of the 
New Constitution. He is keeping bad health in jail, suffering 
from dyspepsia and tooth trouble, 


’ 
SITAL BHATTACHARYA, BHUTNATH MANNA & BENODE BERA 

All these three were prominent Congress workers in Midna- 
pore. When the call for Civil Disobedience came in 1930, they 
plunged themselves into it without a moment’s hesitation and 
together with Kanan Goswami they were also sentenced to trans- 
portation for life in connection with the Daspur Police Sub- 
dnspector Murder Case, 
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Their cases also were left out of the list of release 
under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact: nor were their cases taken up 
with the introduction of the New Constitution. Even until today 
these three prisoners are not even counted as political prisoners 
in jail. In prison, their health has been bad, Sital suffering from 
nervous breakdown and Bhutnath from rheumatism. 


BENODE DUTTA 

Benode was one of the members of the Chittagong Group, 
and a warrant of arrest was issued against him in 1930: even 
rewards for his arrest were declared. When he waa still in 
hiding, the police issued an ordér under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act by which he was asked to surrender. 

But Benode absconded for eleven long years, and was arrested 
as late as August 1941, Although Benode like the rest of his 
comrades had given up terrorism, the Government vendetta was 
ruthless and he was sentenced to 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment 
for the violation of the’ Criminal Law Amendment Order. In 
prison, he has been keeping extremely bad health, with slow 
fever and chronic colitis, leading to serious loss of health, 


Battle For Their Release 


IN the wake of the Stwadeshi movement of 1905 came the 
first big wave of revolutionary activity in Bengal. Ruthless 
measures were taken by the panicky Government and what was 
considered the most barbarous step was the opening of the Penal 
Settlement in the Andamans for the transportation of political 
prisoners. The idea obviously was to terrorise the revolutionaries. 
so a®to crush the movement, 

The conditions in the Cellular Jail at Port Blair were cal- 
culated to break the spirit of the revolutionaries through inhuman 
torture which became the almost daily fare of the politica? 
prisoners. It was not without reason therefore that the word 
“Andamans” in a Bengali home stood for a life forfeit. 

The settlement was closed down for a few years after the 
last war but was reopened ii 1932. With the launching of the 
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Civil Disobedience movement a fresh outbreak of terrorist activities 
occurred, the most successful of which was the famous Armoury 
Raid at Chittagong. Nearly every district of Bengal became the 
scene of revolutionary action and the Government in consterna- 
tion fell back once again upon its murderous policy of repression : 
detenus, arrested hy thousands and kept without trial, were shot 
in the Hijli prison in 1931, which Jed Gurudev Rabindranath to 
come out and condemn it in a vast public meeting of more than 
one lakh in Calcutta, 

Chittagong and Midnapoie were virtually put under Martial 
Law. At many places colleges and schools were closed down to 
house the troops called out to hunt the revolutionaries, Through 
sheer terror, the Government once again hoped to defeat our 
people in the battle for freedom, 

REOPENING OF ANDAMANS 


As a part of the same plan, the Andamans were reopened 
in, 1932 with the despatch of 26 prisoners from Bengal. Within 
a year the number went up to 107. 

The tortures and inequilies deliberately imposed were not 
only resented hy these proud hearts in prison, but they also 
realised that there was no way but to fight back, for submission 
would lead to a svorse fate in the future. 

So, in 1933 came the first Hunger Strike in the Andamans. 
Three of the prisoners lost their lives: the forced feeding by 
means of tubes violently pushed down the noso choked their 
windpipes and filled the lungs with milk resulting in instant 
pneumonia and death. 

This evoked tremendous protests all over India and the 
demand for their immediate repatriation was made in a joint 
statement signed among others by Rabindranath Tagore, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad, Srimati Sarojini 
Naidu, Sir P, C. Ray, Rev, C. F. Andrews, Mr. Asaf Ali, Shri 
Kiron Shankar Roy, Shri Santosh Kumar Basu, Mr. A. K, Fazlul 
Huq, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani and Shri Ramananda Chatterji, None 
of them shared the prisoners’ political views, but that did not 
atand in the way of their doing the elementary duty of a patriot 
in condemning Government action, 
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The prisoners did win some of their demands regarding 
facilities inside the jail, but the Government repression went on 
full-scale, and thanks to Anderson’s Black-and-Tan regime in 
Bengal, the revolutionaries were all thrown into prison ; even 
distant sympathisers and hundreds of innocent young men were 
also detained ; special camps had to be constructed, while the 
flow into the Andamans went up steadily until it reached 250 
in 1937. 


GREAT HUNGER STRIKE OF 1937 


When the new constitution was inaugurated, the Ministers 
became no longer Government nominees but representatives of 
the people and’ therefore amenable to peoples dictates. The 
prisoners too were anxious to return to India, while the detenus 
were restlessly pining for freedom so that they could participate 
in the new and busy phase of political life which had just begun 
in our country, 

So, in July 1937 as many as 234 out of 250 prisoners in the 
Cellular Jail at Port Blair started a hunger strike. In a few 
days they were joined by about 1,000 prisoners in the different 
jails in India—the biggest demonstration of solidarity ever shown 
behind the prison bars. 

The Government at first tried to keep away the news from 
the public, but was later forced to issue a communique on July 
80, 1937 admitting that “a large number of terrorist prisoners in 
the Cellular Jail in Port Blair had gone on hunger strike to 
enforce certain demands.” = 

What were those demands? First, immediate repatriation 
of all political prisoners from the Andamans. Secondly, their 
release after repatriation. Thirdly wholesale and immediate 
release of all those who had been detained without trial. 

On the 11th of August, a Government of India communique 
obstinately held that “no Government could consistently with its 
responsibilities for a large convict population, give way to the 
demand made in such circumstances,” ‘ 

Two days later, the Viceroy in a letter to Shri Mohanlal 
Saxena, Congress M.L.A,, held that the attitude of the prisoners 
had “indicated the same defiant and violent spirit which led 
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them to commit crimes for which they have been sentenced.” The 
imperialist gaoler feared that “the surrender to this demand 
would encourage, and with reason, these prisoners to believe that 
any demand—even a demand for release—could he enforced by 
similar methods,” On Government’s own admission seven of the 
prisoneis were “seriously ill” which, to the public, with reason, 
meant’ their condition to be precarious, 


NATION'S DEMAND—TAGORE’S MESSAGE 


But meanwhile great events were taking place in our country,. 
and it was as if the entire nation 10se to save such precious lives. 

Even before the strike had started, students at a meeting 
held in Calcutta early in July 1937 pledged to open a campaign 
for the release of these prisoners. 

When the news of the hunger strike came, a huge public 
mevting immediately took place on Aug. 2, 1937 at the Town 
Ttall, where came a remarkable message from Tagore :, “Bengal’ 
stands by her exiled sons.” 

On the 4th of August, 1937, Caleutta saw a student demon- 
stration which by its volume and militancy had never been sur- 
passed before. In fact, it was here that our students as a body 
came to be recognised for the first time as a living and vital force 
in our national movement, Students en masse from every college 
and school with the solitary exception of the Government strong- 
hold in Presidency College, came out on the streets, Another 
huge demonstration and rally took place in the evening in support 
of the prisoners’ demands. i 

The AICC declared the 9th August as the All-India Anda- 
mans Prisoners’ Day. In Calcutta, the students held another 
gigantic demonstration, this time joined even by the Presidency 
College boys, It terminated with a meeting at the Town Hall 
which 10,000 students attended. 

Demonstrations became an almost daily feature. The climax 
was reached on the 14th August when the students were joined 
by a number of tram workers. The police intervened and lathi- 
charged the procession which even then refused to disperse. 
Many arrests were made which inoluded 21 girls, A meeting of 
16,000 took place “under the avspices of the Bengal Provincial’ 
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Students’ Federation in the Town Hall. Another public meeting 
yoiced the people’s protest the same evening, 

On the 15th August came a protest meeting at Sraddhananda 
Park, which was repeated on the 17th August. 

Bengal had not seen such a mighty upsurge since the great 
days of 1930, and even then the organised movement of the 
entire youth irrespective of their political affiliations, was nowhere 
to be seen. The whole country was stirred on the one hand by 
the news of the heroic struggle against hunger and death of those 
ibrave sons beyond the seas, and on the-other by the demonstra- 
tion of deep love and esteem with which they were held by their 
countrymen at home, 

Naturally enough, it was not only Gurudev who was touched 
by it, but our entire national leadership came forward to lead 
this battle against British bureaucracy. In the Central Assembly, 
the Congress Party with the support of other parties defeated 
the Govesnment on a censure motion for their “ callous attitude ” 
towards the hunger strikers. 

Rabindranath and the Congress Working Committee appealed 
to the prisoners to give up hunger strike promising to do 
their utmost for their repatriation. Comrades Muzaffar Ahmed 
and Bankim Mukherji pledged their word on behalf of the 
organised workers and peasants under the Red Flag to fight for 
itheir release, and urged them to suspend the hunger strike, 


GANDHISI INTERVENES: PRISONERS’ DECLARATION 


On August 27, Gandhiji himself sent a message to the 
prisoners which, with their reply to him, forms a historic national 
-document : : 


“T venture to add my advice to Gurudev Tagore and the 
Working Committee to abandon strike relying upon us all 
trying our best to secure relief for you. It would be grace- 
ful on your part to yield to nation-wide request. You will 
help me personally if I could get the assurance that those 
‘who believed in terrorist methods no longer believed in them, 
and that they have come to believe in non-violence as the 
hest method. I ask this because some leaders say that detenus 
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have abjured terrorism, but opinion to the contrary also has 
been expressed.” 
Reeeiving this assurance of suppoit even from the highest 
in the nation, %n the 28th of August 1937, that is, after 35 
agonising days, the prisoners suspended the strike. In their 
answer to 'Gandhiji, 229 prisoners sent him the following message : 


“Touched by the countrywide appeal and your message, 
we suspend hunger strike on the assurance that the whole 
‘country has taken up our demand and cause. We are con- 

_fidently hoping that within a reasonable period of time, you 
will succeed in getting all our demands fulfilled. We are glad 
that you have given us an opportunity to express our firm 
opinion on terrorism, We fee] honoured to inform you, and 
through you the nation, that these of us who ever believed 
in terrorism do not hold it any more, and are convinced of 
its futility as a political opinion or creed. We declare that 
it definitely retards rather than advances the cause of our 
country.” 


In October 1937 Gandhiji’ himself came down to Bengal, 
met the Ministers, and also the first batch of repatriated prisoners 
from the Andamans, Again, early in November 1937, he met 
the Governor to expedite the repatriation and release of the 
prisoners, 

This nation-wide anxiety and demonstration for the beloved 
sons behind the bars no doubt had important repurcussions. The 
Andamans prisoners began to he repatriated, though with typical 
bureaucratic obduracy the Government took nearly a year to 
complete the repatriation. 3 

Simultaneously, the slow process by which the detenus were 
being released was speeded up, and within a fortnight of Gandhiji’s 
Bengal visit, the Government in a communique dated Nov. 24, 
1937, announced the immediate release of 1,100 detenus and the 
consideration of cases of another 450 in the “near future.” Of 
course, here too it took months before the entixe body of detenus 


was set free, 
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GANDHIJI MEETS THE PRISONERS 


Within six months, in April, 1938, Gandhiji 1eturned to 
Calcutta to try for the release of the convicted prigoners including 
the ex-Andamanites. He also met them in Alipore and Dum 
Dum jails. While pledging his word to fight for their release, 
he appealed to them to abstain from hunger strike. Here is the 
gist of Gandhiji’s message to them as officially released to the 
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press : 

“There should be no hunger strike on any account. 
There are circumstances conceivable in which a hunger 
strike may be justified ; hunger strike in order to secure 
release or redress of grievances is wrong and if you resort to 
it whilst I am carrying on negotiations, you will clip my- 
wings. But why think of hunger strike when you have got 
me as a good substitute for a hunger strike ? My days are 
numbered. I am not likely to live long, may be I shall live a: 
year or a little more ; and let me tell you that much of that 
time is going to be given in order to secure your release, I 
want to see you discharged before I die. That is the word 
T am giving to you, and I want you to give me your word | 
that so long as I live to work for you, you will not go on 
hunger strike, 

“1 cannot have peace or comfort so long as I have not 
secured your discharge. You have to believe what I say. 
Man believes and lives. My function is not that of a lawyer 
but of a humanitarian and a votary of non-violence. Non- , 
violence will not spread so long as you prisoners are kept in : 
prison, and that is why I have staked my life for the mission. 
No thought, therefore, of hunger strike.” \ 


CONGRESS PLEDGE 


Tn 1939, the struggle for their release was once again taken 
up by the Congress, and at the A.I.C.C. Session held in Caleuttay 
the following resolution was passed on May 1, 1939: . 


“This meeting of the AI.C.C. while appreciating the 
strenuous efforts made by Mahatma Gandhi to secure the 
release of political prisoners in Bengal, notes with rearet 
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the failure of negotiations between Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Huq Ministry on the matter, The time during which 
Mahatma Gandhi expected to secure the release of all politi- 
cal prisoners is over. In view of the stiff and callous attitude 
of the Bengal Ministry and the policy adopted by it, the 
yelease of long-term prisoners has become an almost hope- 
Jess question. In the opinion of the AJ.C.C. there is no 
Jonger any justification to detain the prisoners in jail who 
haye been convicted during an emergency period mostly under 
special powers, and especially when the prisoners have openly 
expressed their aversion to terrorism. This meeting of the 
AJLC.C. therefore resolves to make the release of political 
prisoners in Bengal and the Punjab a vital All-India issue 
and instiucts the Working Committee to devise ways and 
means for starting a movement all over India for the release 
of these prisoners.” 


In accordance with the A.LC.C. decision, Babu Rajendra 
rasad, the Congress President, declared May 21, 1939 to be 
bserved as the Political Prisoners’ Day when meclings were 
ald and resolutions demanding their release were passed, 


WUNGER STRIKD OF 1939 , 


For more than a month, the prisoners waited but no further 
ep having been taken by the Government, they declared a 
inger strike in Dum-Dum jail on 7th July, 1939 followed next 
ty by the Alipore jail prisoners. 

This was the signal for another wave of students’ demonstra- 
ms, Huge meetings, processions and complete strike in colleges 
td schools took place more than once. 

A significant feature was that more than in 1937 meetings 

the mofussil centies as in Kustia, 24 Parganas, Dacca, Chitta- 

mg, and Barisal stirred practically the whole of the province. 
ssides the students, workers came and joined demonstrations in 
dustrial areas, while every meeting in the villages attracted 
ousands of kisans, both Hindu and Muslim, 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Gommiltee appointed a 
‘b-committee consisting of Sjt. Satin Sen, Dr. Narayan Roy, Sjta. 
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Bimalprativa Debi, Sjt. Gopal Haldar, Com. Muzaffar Alimed, Sjt. 
Santi Roy and Sjt. Niranjan Sen, to campaign for the release of 
of the prisoners. ° 

Gandhiji himself once again intervened. He sent Shri 
Mahadev Desai with a letter to the prisoners appealing to them 
to give up hunger strike, In a statement dated, July 15, 1939 
he urged the Bengal Government 

“to put an end to this particular agitation by zeleasing the 
prisoners although I have admitted that the prisoners have put 
themselves in the wrong by resorting to the hunger strike. 
Their release is long overdue, Rightly or wrongly, I think 
rightly, the public had expected their release on the transfer 
of power to a responsible legislature. That expectation 
should have been fulfilled Iong ago. The Government will 
jose nothing and will certainly gain much by yielding to 
popular, pressure in this matter of the release of political 
* prisoners.” 

The Congress President himself together with Dr. B, C. Roy 
and Sjt. Profulla Ghosh, both at that time members of the 
Working Committee, met the prisoners appealing to them to give 
up the hunger strike. 

On behalf of the B.P.C.C., Sjt. Sarat Bose, Sjt. Subhas Bose, 
Sjt. Suren Ghosh, Sjt. Rabi Sen, Com. Muzaffar Ahmed and 
Com. Somnath Lahiri were deputed to meet the prisoners and 
after their persuasion, they suspended their hunger strike for 2 
months on August 3, 1939 after 25 long days. 

The Congress Working Committee immediately passed a 
resolution on the 9th August, 1939: 

“The Working Committee is thankful that the hunger- 
striking prisoners in Dum-Dum and Alipore jails have sus- , 
pended their strike for two months. The Working Committee 
hopes that the Bengal Government will duly appreciate the 
admirable restraint exhibited by the prisoners and appeals 
to them to honour the India-wide demand for their early and 
unconditional release. 

“The Working Committee also appeals to the Punjab 
Government and the Central Government where the latter are 
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concerned to release all politica] prisoners within their juris:' 
diction especially as these have abjured vivlence, . . .” 
o GOVERNMENT BACKS OUT 


The period of two months passed without any change in the 
situation, The Government in the meanwhile had taken to a 
new recourse to evade the demand for release. They appointed! 
“ Advisory Committees” to examine the case of every political 
prisoner. Though technically a non-official body, the Government 
scrupulously packed it with reliable or loyalist elements and the 
Congress representative, Sjt. Lalit Das, after some time found it 
useless to serve on such a committce. 

But it is important to note how the Government failed to: 
keep up to even the minimum recommendation tendered by its 
self-appointed and packed Advisory Committee. The Committee 
recommended the release of 145 cases of which only 3 were long- 
term prisoners, For 40 it recommended release on conditions 
which nobody with self-respect could accept, while the cases of 
36 life-term prisoners were not taken up at all. The Government 
had aleady decided, as shown in their Ietter to Gandhiji in the 
previous year, to release the short-term prisoners, most of whom 
had only a few more months to undergo in prison. But the 
Government did not care to implement the Committes’s recom: 
mendation for the unconditional release of three of the long: 
termers on ground of the precarious state of their health, one of 
whom was Ambika Chakravarty who today after more than 144 
years spent in prison is suffering from T.B., appendicitis, diabetes, 
loss of eye-sight and has Jost 37 Ibs. in weight in the course of 
the Jast two years. 

With the war, the Government policy stiffened and the con- 
venient and over-riding plea of the Defence of India was always. 
brought up whenever the question of their release was raised. 
On the part of the national leadership too, other and pressing 
issues received prior consideration, Right at the beginning of 
the war, the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee passed 2 
resolution on October 31, 1939, in which it admitted that it was: 
“pledged to doing everything possible. in order to secure the! 
release of the political prisoners including recourse to Satyagraha, 
should the need arise.” But in its view, with the outbreak of 
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the war “the situation has altered fundamentally and the Con- 
gress has now to tackle the problem of war on the one side and 
the problem of winning Swuraj on the other,, The problem of 
the release of political prisoners has therefore become a part of 
these two larger problems which the Congress is now out to 
solve... .” 


, PRISONERS’ CALL TO COUNTRY 


When the war was coming to Bengal’s horders after the 
debacle in Burma, the noblest instincts of patriotism led these 
brave prisoners to appeal to the people to stand together and 
defend the sacred soil of the motherland. On February 19, 1942, 
they issued a magnificent eal] to the Indian people signed by 
nineteen prisoners fiom Dacca jail, led by Ananta Singh and 
‘Ganesh Ghosh, a passage from which is worth quoting here : 


“As direct victims of bureaucratic repression, we have 
the greatest justification to feel discontented against the 
powers that be. Nevertheless our sense of duty towards the 
cause of Indian freedom, our allegiance to the ideal which 
we adore, and last of all our obligation towards the entire 
progressive humanity make it absolutely imperative that our 
discontent against the foreign rule must not drive us inta the 
suicidal path of playing into the hands of Fascist foes either 
by pursuing a policy of opposition or remaining unconcerned 
in relation ta this mighty war of world peaples against 
Fascism.” 


No thought of personal gain or abject surrender could move 
them, but it was the noblest urge of patriotism that led them to 
come out unequivocally for the defence of the sacied soil, for 
the freedom of which they had dedicated their lives. As early 
as 1932, from the Andamans and later on from Dum Dum, they 
had sent messages to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in support of 
the brave peoples of Spain and China and even sent danations 
to the China Aid Fund organised by the Congress. 

But how did the Government hehaye in response to this call 
{rom prison ? Instead of releasing them to rally the country: for 
‘defence they, with cynical effrontery, used their appeal by print- 
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ing it in thousands and distributing it through the National War 
Front, but refused unashamedly to release them. They had no 
excuse to keepothem in prison; rather justice, common sense 
and even their loud professions of keeping up people's morale 
demanded that these prisoners should have been released. 

But although the Congress did not come forward in response 
to this appeal to strive for their release, our people did nat forget 
tthe prisoners. Besides many meetings in Bengal organised by 
the students and kisans as part of their campaign for national 
‘defence, an All-India Release Demand Day was declared on July 
12, 1942 by Mr. N. M. Joshi, General Secretary of A.LT.U.C., 
Shri Indulal Yajnik, President of the A.LK.S., Miss Perin 
Bharucha, General Secretary, A.LS.F, and Com. P. C. Joshi, 
‘General Secretary of the Communist Party. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party meeting 
for the first time in the open in September, 1942 sent its 1evolu- 
‘tionary gieetings to these prisoners and also pledged to fight 
for their release. And through three long years, the Communist 
Party alone has campaigned ceaselessly for the ielease of all 
‘patriots, the national Jeaders as well as these Pre-Reform 
prisoners, 


FAMINE: PRISONERS ANXIOUS TO SERVE 


When famine stalked Bengal and our patriotic parties were 
still wrangling and bickering over the corpses of thirty-five Iakhs 
of Bengalis, the urgency of the release of these brave Titans 
was felt all the more. For it was only the ringing call of such 
brave sons of the people that could have helped our parties to 
get together to save the land from devastation. Even at the 
height of the famine, inspiring letters came from across the prison 
walls ; il was only the mandatory instructions from our Party 
that kept them from ence again risking their lives. Besides, like 
the rest of Bengal, they-too inside sprison,-suflered severe physical 
set-backs in those months, and the health of most of them caused 
grave’ anxiely. Moreover, the relations and families of these 
prisoners, those brave but silent friends who had been subjected 
‘to many tortures and hardships all these years, had, in most 
‘cases heen 1nined completely, and it was no wonder that they 
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too should be hit by the famine and the consequent devastations 
to a considerable extent. In Chittagong, for instance, the aged 
parents of some of them were found to be actually starving and 
even facing death, while later on, many others were found not 
to stir out of their homes because they had no cloth to hide 


their shame. 


RED AID COMMETTEE FORMED 


It was with the twin purpose of rousing our people once 
again for another round of campaigning for the release of the 
piisoners on the one hand, and of offering aid and support to 
their families and relations, on the other, that the Communist 
Party set up in November, 1943 the Bengal Red Aid Committee, 
with the co-operation of some non-Communist friends while dona- 
tions etc. came from various sections of our people. 

The Red Aid Committee has without discrimination offered 
aid and support to all the'prisoners so far as its resources and 
capacities have permitted, Without discrimination too it has 
heen fighting ever since its inception for the release of all Pre- 
Refoim political prisoners, Communist as well as non-Communist. 


PEOPLI’S GREAT RESPONSE 


In the months that followed, hundreds of meetings and 
demonstrations took place in distant nooks and corners of Bengal, 
in crowded towns as well as remote villages in which workers, 
kisans, students and bhadralog, young and old, men and women, 
readily participated, and many thousands more avidly read and 
circulated the first manifesto demanding the release published 
by the Red Aid Committee. 

Despite countrywide devastation and despair, it was hearten- 
ing to find our people, our common humanity, cherishing the 
memory of these brave heroes with such esteem and endearment, 
and it was this that infused new life‘into the Red Aid Committee 
workers, who had taken up the job‘ single-handed, For the first 
time after many months, our people were once again stirred, and 
a new round of the battle for their release began with promise 
and determination. ~- 

Karly this year, the Red Aid Committee planned out a nation- 
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wide campaign, and as the first step brought out a pamphlet in 
Bengali entitled Bengal’s Forgotten Prisoners with short sketches 
of the lives of the 72 Pre-Reform prisoners. The eager interest 
of our people was shown hy the fact that the first edition of the 
pamphlet of 5,000 was sold off unannounced in hardly three 
weeks.’ It was about this time, with Congress leaders one by 
one coming out of jail, that it was decided 10 go round the 
leaders so that with the help of all, a powerful sanction could 
be, brought behind the demand for their release. 


LEADERS WITHOUT SOUL 


In April 1945 we decided to go round Bengal’s top leaders 
of all parties to enlist their support for this campaign, When 
we set out, we had not the least doubt about their ready and 
willing support. Remenibering the old days of 1937 and 1939, 
we had taken it for granted that in the eye of every patriot, the 
demand for the release of these prisoners who have given'so much 
for the country’s freedom, could not be the subject of petty poli- 
tical jealousies, and that one and all would come forward taking 
it as a simple patriotic duty. And our belief was reinforced by 
the sight of thousands of our countrymen responding so magni- 
ficently to the little efforts that we had made so far, But the 
facts of life as it is today in Bengal belied our expectations : 
our round. of visit to the leaders was a revealing one and there- 
fore deserves narration, 

We went first to the recently-veleased Working , Committee 
member, Dr. Prafulla Ghosh. He remarked that it would be of 
no use to issue au appeal when the country was in such a con- 
dition. The Congress. had no strength, the people were demoral- 
ised, all round there was despair and dejection. Moreover, the 
Government was very stiff against their release. He had met Sir 
Nazimiddin about these prisoners some years ago, when there 
was no war, but the Government was adamant, so where was the 
‘hope of their release with a war on and Bengal a war-base? At 
last he asked us to wait fur a few days and let him consult Sjt’ 
Kiron Shanker Roy. 

We met him again a few days later. He told us he had’ 
consulted Kiron Babu and both had come to the conclusion that 
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we should wait for sometime for Wavell to come back, a Ministry 
to be formed, so that the question might be pressed then, 

We were aghast to hear all this, We told him politely that 
it was no use saying that people were demoralised. We had to 
go and rouse them ; why say the Congress was weak ; the way 
to revive the Congress was to undertake such patriotic activity. 
We just could make no sense to him, but we Jearnt who really 
was demoralised. 

He was too old for us to tell him that it hurt us to hear 
a big Congress leader like him asking us to postpone aur own 
johs till Wavell came back and to wait for the Ministries to be 
formed. We put it to him positively this way : , 

Public agitation was necessary before the formation of Min- 
istries so that when a popular Ministry came into power it should 
have the strength of a popular agitation behind it to break the 
bureaucratic resistance to their release of which he himself had 
spoken from inside knowledge. 

This too cut no ice. He then said he could not sign a state- 
ment with others. We asked him to issue one on his own, but 
from the way he took this suggestion, we knew that he was going 
to do nothing. His last stroke was a knock-out. We had spoken 
about the ailments and had health of the prisoners, He wanted 
facts, so that though some intermediary he might approach the 
Inspector-General of Prisons and get their outstanding grievances 
reduced, 

We saw Sjt. Kiron Shankar Roy twice, The first day he 
wanted time to think over the matter, and on the second day, 
he informed us that both he and Dr. Prafulla Ghosh had decided 
not to sign the appeal, As I came out of his house, I recalled 
the day fifteen years back when on the day I was produced hefore 
the Magistrate after my arrest in the Machuabazar Bomb Case. 
I found Kiron Babu waiting for me in the Court and, uninvited. 
he offered to help me in getting the bail. To think of the same 
man who one day had looked upon standing by the terrorist revo- 
lutionaries as a patuiotic job and also perhaps as a lever to win 
political capital, to think of the same man not caring to do even 
the minimum humanitarian job of demanding their release, was 
not only unbelievable but painful. 
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We next went to Sjt. Santosh Basu, leader of the Boseite 
Congress. His only theme was: the Governor alone could release 
them, hence what was the use of this sort of agitation, i could 
not secure their release in any case? He had himself tried to. 
get them released during the Huq Ministry, but had failed. The 
country did not knew about his efforts and he was not like others 
to trumpet his own efforts, Finally, he told us that he would 
sign if Kiron Babu also signed. When we asked him why this 
should be necessary even over such a broad issue like this, he 
said with a grin; “Oh! After all, he is the leader of the 
official Congress, we can but follow him.” It sounded so empty 
to me that I smiled within myself remembering those hectic days. 
of 1939-1940, when the Boseite Congress leaders cused the official 
Congress day in and day out, and did not in the least hesitate 
to run a rival Congress to the official one. 

We however kept trudging and went to Dr. Shyamaprosad’ 
Mukherji: he ran his pen through whole lines of the statement 
and signed it, We informed him politely that the appeal had 
already been signed by others and drafted in a manner as to be 
acceptable to all parties and we could not easily accommodate his 
deletions without consulting the original signatories. He immedi- 
ately withdrew his signature, and gave the mpression ag if the 
very purpose of cutting out sentences was to get out of the: 
business ‘of signing it at all. 

We next went to Mr. Fazlul Hug who literally played the 
buffoon. He first signed the appeal even without reading it, As 
we weie: leaving, he casually asked us Shyamaprosad Babu’s 
opinion about the appeal. We faithfully told him what had 
happened. Whereupon ,Mr. Huq got upset and began openly 
lamenting. “ What have I done! When there is no signature of 
Shyamaprosad Babu, how can I sign it? What a terrible mess |" 
We quietly handed him back the signed appeal so that he could: 
scratch out his name if he liked. He eagerly took it, cut out 
his name and heaved a sigh of relief. His parting words were 
that we should come to him if Shyamaprosad Babu signed it. 

Next, we came on Maulana Akram Khan, President of the 
Bengal Muslim League. At the outset he referred about the 
prisoners feelingly, hut declined to sign the joint statement as he 
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held he could not append his signature on it, as being the League 
President his signature might put the League into a commitment 
and might be wrongly used by other groups and detractors. He 
only agreed to issue @ separate statement in his ‘personal capacity, 
but that separate statement has not appeared to this day. 

Then we went to Sir Nazimuddin. He said he would not 
make any move or utter a word on any political issue till Wavell 
came back. He also said that unless a Ministry was formed, 
there was mo hope of their release. If the Congress were to 
make up with the League, they could be released easier and 
quicker. However much we talked, he was obsessed with Minis- 
try-making. We failed again but did not fail to notice a close 
family resemblance between his views and Dr. Prafulla Ghosh’s 
and Kiron Babu’s ! . 

Last on our list was Mr, Suhrawardy, the League leader. 

As he read througlt the appeal, he remarked: “I do not think 
ZT should sign the appeal.” When he was promptly told that only 
a few days back he had signed an appeal for Sjt. Sarat Bose’s 
release and was asked whether that was part of a ministerial 
intrigue only, or because Sarat Bose was a big fellow, while these 
prisoners were humble bhadralogs, not worth his notice, My. 
Suhrawardy visibly winced and said: “Sarat Bose is a barrister, 
and a different case altogether.” After a few more remarks, he 
toak one day’s time to consider the matter and the next day he 
said that he could not sign it. 
; Such were the known top leaders of Bengal belonging to all 
the parties, Congress, League, Mahasabha. They are not moved 
hy the memory of Bengal’s martyrs who played with their young 
lives and have spent their entire youth in jail. Tagore’s declara- 
tion, Gandhiji’s pledge, the AICC Resolution, the memory of two 
Jong-drawn hunger strikes and the countrywide campaigns had 
no meaning for them. The call of humanity finds no echo within 
their hearts. Even the elementary appeal of civil liberties, the 
release of political prisoners, who have suffered as few have 
suffered, who were tried and convicted under Ordinance Raj— 
all these leave them cold. 

But if our leaders have lost their soul, not so our people, 
and even in the ranks of the very parties that our leaders claim 
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to represent, there are hundreds and thousahds who have not 
forgetten patriotic morals. Thus it is that the release movement 
received its impetus not only from the common people but even 
from many of the second-rank leaders of both the Congress and 
the League. 


MEN OF ALL PARTIES COME TOGETHER 


The very draft which came hack unsigned from the top 
Jeaders was signed by 42 Calcutta leaders belonging to all 
parties and groups. ‘his statement issued in May, 1945 brought 
back the question once more to the forefront, and as such marks 
a turning-point in the battle for the release : 


“Tt is more than time our people were urgently reminded 
of the pledge they took as far back as 1938 to do all in their 
power fo secure the release of those political prisoners who 
have heen rotting in jail for long terms before 1937. They 
ave the bravest of the brave among our patriots, ard their 
lives dre to us a deeply cherished treasure, . . . 

“No patriotic Indian can have peace or comfort till they 
are back among us as free men, In jail the health of almost 
all of them has been completely shattered, but they are men 
of o special clay, they care for nothing so much as the 
opportunity of serving their people who bleed today from a 
thousand gaping wounds. There never was a time when these 
patriots were needed more, and we want them as never before, 
to come and work in our midst, for they are the men who 
represent pre-eminently the unconquerable will of our people 
to live and be free and to face all hazards in the fight for 
freedom.” 


This was signed by : 5, 

CONGRESS : Mohini Debi; Nilima Mukherji ; J, C. Gupta 
M.LA,; Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal M.L.A.; D. N. Mukherji M.LA.; 
fswardas Jalan M.L.A.; Radhanath Das M.L.A.; Atul Kumar 
M.L.A.; Basantlal Murarka, member A.LC.C.; Seetaram Sakseria ; 
K. P, Chattopadhyay and Anandilal Poddas, 

LEAGUE: Abul Hashim M.L.A.; Abul Hamid Chaudhuri 
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M.L.C.; Chaudhury Moazzem Hossain (Lal Mian) M.LC.; 
Khairul Anam Khan, 

NON-LEAGUE MUSLIMS: Hassanali Chaudhuri M.LA. 
(Kiishak Proja) ; A. Mohammad Jan MLC, (Nationalist 
Muslim). 

INTELLECTUALS AND ARTISTS: Dr. Bhupendranath 
Datta ; Dr. Nares Chandra Sengupta : Jamini Roy ; Sailajananda 
Mookeijee ; Manik Banerji ; Manoranjan Bhattacharyya ; Saurin- 
dramohan* Moukherji; Provabati Debi Smaswati; Prasania 
Kumar Bose. 

JOURNALISTS : Dr. Dhirendranath Sen (Associate Editor, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika) ; Hem Chandra Nag (Editor, Hindustan 
Standad) ; Chapalakanta Bhattacharyya (Editor, Ananda Bazar 
Patrika) ; Vivekananda Mukherji (Editor, Jugantar) ; Muzibar 
Rahman Khan (Associate Editor, Azad) ; Abdur Rezzak Malih- 
abadi (Editor, Rozana Hind) ; Maizuddin (Editor, At Haq) ; 
Khagendranath Sen (Editor, Nationalist). 

OTHERS: Ela Reid (Secretary, All Bengal Mahila Atma 
Raksha Samiti) ; Seeta Chaudhury (Secretary Nari Seva Sangha) ; 
Mrinal Kanti Bose (President, AITUC) ; Muzaffay Ahmed 
(President, AIKS) ; Bankim Mukerji MLA (General Secietary 
AIKS) ; Bhowani Sen (Secietary, Bengal Committee, Communist 
Party). 

Getting such a heaitening response from them as well as 
many others all over the province, the Red Aid Committee decided 
that thé time had now come for a broad countrywide movement 
with men from different parties actively participating in jt. Com. 
Muzaffar Ahmed, President of the Red Aid Committee, held a 
Press Conference on June 1, 1945 where he made the position 
clear with regard to the Release movement : 


“J would like to make it clear at the outset that we do, 
not and cannot have the remotest intention of demarcating 
ourselves away from the general moyement for the release 
of all political prisoners, My committee had whole-heartedly 
associated itself with that movement. The Communist Party, 
to which members of my committee belong has consistently 
and unequivocally demanded the release of all political 
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prisoners. Members of the Party have, as one of their jobs, 
the task of collecting money for the political sufferers’ fund 
opened under 4he auspices of Congress leaders in Bengal... . 

“The Red Aid Committee feels that alone, its shoulders 
are not strong enough and broad enough for the task and it 
would be only performing an elementary duty if patriots of 
all parties work together on a committee which will conduct 
the campaign for the release of the Pre-Reform political and 
security prisoners of Bengal,” 


RELEASE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Tn course of the Press Conference, a panel for the proposed 
All-Parties Release Campaign Committee was suggested and 
accepted, which consisted of Sjt. J. C. Gupta M.L.A.; Prof. K, P. 
Chattopadhyay; Mr. Chaudhury Moazzem Hossain (Lal Mian) ; 
Sjt. Basantlal Muraika ; Sjt. Madanlal Misra ; Dy. Dhiren Sen ; 
M.L.A.; Dr. Narayan Roy; Prof. Hiren Mukherji; Coms Muzaffar 
Ahmed ; Sjt, Snehangsu Acharyya ; Sjt. Niranjan Sen ; Sjt. J. C. 
Gupta was elected President and Mr. Chaudhury Moazzem 
Hossain and Sjt. Niranjan Sen, Joint Secretaries. 


PRESS AND INTELLECTUALS COME FORWARD 


The Piess in Bengal now took up*the issue. The entire 
Congress and nationalist press editorially demanded their release 
and featured the public meetings and demonstrations for the pur- 
pose, The only painful exception was the Ananda Bazar Patrika, 
the powerful mouthpiece of the Boseite Congress. But there was a 
day when Ananda Bazar Patrika openly used to defy bureaucra- 
tic muzzling and its editors went to jail in defence of patriotic 
and democratic rights. 

Meanwhile, Bengal’s leading writers, artists, musicians, 
singers, and film stars came forward and issued open statements 
in support of their release, and also for an all-India agitation to 
secure it, These camle from different groups with different 
affiliations, Some of the distinguished’ artists offered sketches, 
paintings and even sculpture pieces depicting the spirit of the 
heroes in chains, which formed an important contribution to the 
release movement, 

The ready response from the world of art and letters only 
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shows how much these terrprist revolutionaries had stirred the 
hearts of our people, even those sections of it that aie traditionally 
farthest removed from political activity, One,of these writers 
referred to them as “our country’s noblest treasures.” “ They 
are the living source of inspiration for the Freedom's battle. To 
forget them will be a slur upon onr nation, and it is the duty 
of everyone of us to be on our guard that such a slur may not 
touch the fair name of our -people.” 
CONGRESS PRESIDENT APPROACHED 


Meanwhile came the Simla Conference and our leadeis weie 
going to get the Congtess prisoners out of jail, The All-Party 
Campaign Committee met Maulana Azad on the eve of his depar- 
ture from Simla, when the Congiess President promised them to 
do his best. The committee also issued a statement on the 23rd 
June, 1945, drawing the attention of the leaders : 

“Fhe demand for the release of these forgotten patriots 
is indubitably one of the major planks of our patriotic pro- 
gramme, and our Committee wishes again to draw the urgent 
attention of our leaders to this issue.” 

Sjt. J. C. Gupta, President of the All-Parties Release 
Campaign Committee, also sent a telegram to Gandhiji and 
Maulana Azad at Simla: “Respectfully request during nego- 
tiations release include specifically Pre-Reform political prisoners. 
Details given in memorandum handed in Calcutta to Congress 
President.” 

On the Sth of July, 1945 the All-Parties Release Campaign 
Committee called its first public meeting at the University Insti- 
tute, Calcutta, The hall was packed te capacity and the road 
leading to it was blocked, all intently listening to the loudspeakeis. 
Many Congress leaders from the districts also attended. Mrs, 
Nellie Sengupta was invited to preside but could not come and 
sent a message instead, Sjt. J. C. Gupta M.L.A, presided, and 
the speakers included Sjt. Satyen Majumdar, Sjt. Atul Sen M.L.A, 
Dr, Nalinakshya Sanyal M.L.A., Sjt, Vivekananda Mukherji, Sjt. 
K. P, Chattopadhyay, Sjt. Madanlal Misra, and others. For a 
Jong time, Calcutta had not seen a public meeting where the 
audience listened to speeches with such rapt attention and eager- 
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ness. Among the resolutions passed, there was one demanding 
“a countrywide campaign for their release,” 

Another igsolution urged upon “the national leadership to 
take up the cause of their release in order to strengthen their 
hands in ending the present deadlock.” Tt also appointed a 
deputation to proceed to Simla to place the issue before the 
leaders, . 

; SIMLA REPUDIATION 

The deputation led by Sjt. J. CG. Gupta met the different 
Jeaders at Simla including Gandhiji, Maulana Azad, Pandit Nehru 
and others, Gandhiji assmed them that he had the case of these 
prisoneis in mind. But he had his own way of approaching 
these problems and looking out for opportunities through which 
he could work, Pandit Nehru also promised io do his utmost 
for these prisoners. On being requested to issue a statement, 
he said he would do so on his return to Allahabad) Maulana 
Azad said that whatever happened, whether there was a political 
settlement or not, their case would be in the forefront. It was 
not the release only of the 1942 prisoneis that the Congress 
wanted—but the release of all, and certainly, of these ex-terrorist 
prisoners, He had taken up the matter with the Viceroy. When 
he was told that the prisoners sometimes got the feeling that 
their leaders had forgotten them, he said: “How could we 
ever forget them?” and wanted us to reassure them that the 
Congress would do everything possible for them, 


OUR PEOPLE SUPPORT 


Meanwhile, full support came from workers’ and peasants’ 
organisations. In July, 1945 the Council of the Bengal Provincial 
Kisan Sabha, representing over 2 lakhs of Bengal Kisans, Hindu 
and Muslim, passed a unanimous resolution demanding their 
rolease, A similar resolution was unanimously passed at the 
Bengal Provincial Trade Union Conference, representing thou 
sands of organised workers, held in June, 1945, 


CABLE TO LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


With the coming of the Labour Government in Britain, the 
following appeal was cabled to the Prime Minister by a number 
of distinguished Indian leaders : 
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“Congratulations for British people’s victory. India 
expects an early solution of the deadlock and release of poli- 
tical prisoners, Please give immediate considgration to the 
political prisoners belonging to various provinces specially 
Bengal and Punjab, many of whom although they have served 
full sentences for periods of 12 to 20 yeais prescribed by 
Emergency Tribunals for their terrorist activities, are still 
confined to jail under gruelling conditions even though they 
declared their anti-fascist principles and openly renounced 
terrorism in statements issued by them,” 


It was signed by Dr. B. C. Roy, President Indian Medical 
Council ; Prof. Meghnad Saha, President Royal Asiatic Society ; 
Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, President All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress ; Mr. N. M. Joshi, General Secretary All India Trade Union 
Congress; My, 'azal Elahi Qurban and My. SS, Mirajkar, Vice- 
Presidents, of the A.LT.U.C.; Mx. J. C. Gupta, President All 
Parties Release Campaign Committee ; Prof. K. P, Chattopadhyay, 
Head of the Dept. of Anthropology, Calcutta University ; Mr. 
Muzaffar Ahmed, President All India Kisan Sabha ; Mr. Bankim 
Mukerji, General Secretary, A.LK.S.; Dr. Dhiren Sen, Associate 
Editor, Amrita Bazar Patrika, and My. Vivekananda Mukhevji, 
Editor, Jugantar, 


DISTRICTS RESPOND 


From the beginning of August 1945 the movement for release 
has been going on continuously all over Bengal. A remarkable 
wave of popular enthusiasm for the campaign and of anxiety 
for the fate of these prisoners has swept over piactically every 
town of Bengal. Meetings of 5,000 are a common feature all 
through, and the composition of these meetings shows the sound 
patriotism of our people, for Hindus and Muslims, workers, 
Kisans, students and professional men, gixls and women, all parti 
cipated in these functions, The campaign has been conspicuously 
suceessft] in Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Barisal, Bankura, 
Dacca, Sometimes old political workers, at one time comrades 
of the prisoners, would suddenly turn up and narrate their 
memories of them. Old women would listen intently about the 
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life-stories of these legendary heroes. Students would sit up to 
hear about these revolutionaries who, starting like them, had 
given so much>for freedom’s cause. It has been a wonderful 
experience to attend these meetings and realise at first hand how 
our people adore them as their heroes and love them as their sons, 


STUDENTS COME FORWARD 


The biggest response as in 1937 and 1939, has naturally come 
from the students, The All India Students’ Federation has more 
than once demanded their release. And in every district, the 
students are the tireless volunteers of the movemnt. On August 
29, the Bengal Provincial Students’ Federation called a complete 
strike and a meeting in Wellington Square. At first rival student 
groups were reluctant to participate since it was called by the 
Students’ Federation. But the extraordinary upsurge of the 
general mass of students silenced all grumblings, for it was a 
demonstration the like of which Calcutta had not seen since the 
great days of 1937 and 1939, At the meeting itself, attended by 
over 15,000 students, and presided over by Prof. K. P, Chatto- 
padhyay, student leaders of different organisations -participated 
and spoke. Afler the meeting, a huge mile-long procession 
marched through the streets demanding the release of these 
prisoners, together with that of the others still in jail, 


RELEASED COMRADES’ APPEAL 

Despite the inaction of Bengal’s leaders, whatever the people 
of Bengal could do to agitate for their release had no doubt 
its immediate effect, and by the end of October 1945, about 30 
of the prisoners were set free. Tive of them, Sjts. Mani Dutt, 
Rames Chatterji, Prafulla Sanyal, Provat Mitva, and Satyabrata 
Chakravarty, on their release after long terms of imprisonment 
ranging from 10 to 13 years, issued an appeal to their country- 
men,— in which after offering their gratitude for the struggle to 
release them. they said : 

“But our first thought on coming out is about those 


noble comrades who are left behind. It is not only that they 
have suffered much in body but more so in spirit and their 
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patriotism refuses to remain in peace while there is so much 
that is to be done outside and so much that they could do. 
. + » We make this appeal reminding our cogntrymen not 
only of the great services that these comrades have rendered 
by their sacrifices in the past, but also of the great tasks that 
in the dark hour of the nation’s history they, once freed, can 
alone undertake to rousa our slumbering people and lead 
them on to prosperity and freedom.” 


PRISONERS! CALL TO BENGAL 

This is a testimony which is borne out by the prisoners 
themselves from behind the bas. From Alipore Jail has come 
in September, 1945 a magnificent message to the sons and 
daughters of Bengal from seven of the prisoners led by the great 
Ambika Chakravarty himself. Their appeal is not just a collec- 
tion of empty platitudes of the demagogue nor sickening lamenta- 
tions of tke helpless, but a noble and inspiring call, belittling 
neither the distress and devastation that has beset us nor the 
great stiength and qualities in our people which can stand up to 
them, Even from behind prison walls, they seem to have a much 
deeper understanding of our people in agony than most of the 
leaders outside, and a much greater faith in their strength as 
well, 


Alipore Central Jail, 
September, 1945, 


BRoTHERS AND SISTERS : 


The surrender of the Jap Fascist Imperialists has brought to 
a clase the Second World War—the most devastating and destruc- 
tive war the world has ever seen. We are now entering a new 
post-war epoch marked by the widest mobilisation of the peoples 
of the world to prevent the return to that pre-war insane world 
of Imperialist domination which had brought about the two World 
Wars in one generation, and to establish a world of peace, free- 
dom and plenty for all. 

The problems of post-war reconstruction and development 
are far more complicated in India than elsewhere in the 
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world. The Imperialist bureaucracy is responsible to none, 
but still is on the top .umning the administration of the country 
without any regard for the popular will or needs. The inevit- 
able result of thls has heen the continued incarceration of thou- 
sands of patriots, industrial development has been checked, and 
all constructive activities of national importance have been 
hampered——health, education and culture stifled during the war. 
That is why the Indian people are facing in the post-war period 
problems of stagnation in trade and industiy ; unemployment, 
wage-cuts and the like, 7 

Each and everyone of these problems have revealed them- 
selves in a far more complicated and acute form in the province 
of Bengal which being nearest to the front had boine the brunt 
of the effects of the war, was devastated by famine, which claimed 
over three millions of ow people as victims. Under the anti- 
democratic Section 93 regime, corrupt officials and anti-social 
hoarders have strengthened themselves and as a result, {he social 
conscience of the common man has become extremely weakened, 

Even from the scraps of info.mation we have gathered from 
behind the prison bars through newspapers supplied to us, it 
can he stated definitely that the reconstruction of social life in 
Bengal is being done on paper only, Neither the Government 
nor the Congress, League and other patriotic organisations—none 
of them have applied themselves wholeheartedly to this job of 
supreme importance to the people, the gravity of which has been 
accentuated by the recent floods and crop failue, 

Our own people are dying of hunger and disease by the road- 
side, our mothers and sisters compelled to commit suicide for 
want of cloth, sick children are dying without milk, students 
going to school in hunger, teachers are giving wp teaching for 
want of money; books and papers are denied to both teachers 
and students ; the homes of workers and peasants are filled with 
hungry children and sick invalids; and people’s houses are 
without any light—such is the terrible picture of destitution pre- 
vailing all over Bengal. The whole of our patriotic traditions 
created hy the limitless sacrifice of thousands of patriots of the 
calibre of Deshbandhu and others—this patriotic tradition of 
which we are proud, was huilt up on the basis of se.ving our 
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people in their need, im spite of the Government reluctance and 
apathy. We ask our patriotic organisations—are you carrying 
forward this tradition and enriching it by intensive selfless all- 
round service of our people ? . 

Our minds become downcast and despondent when we com- 
pare the magnitude of post-war tasks with the present conditions 
of our patriotic organisations. The reconstruction of ou people 
ean be done only by evoking the enthusiasm and ardour of our 
entire people. The Section 93 regime cannot do this as it runs 
against the people. None of the patriotic organisations and 
parties by themselves can pull all sections of our people together. 
Yet we find that the political life of Bengal is being vitiated by 
the atmosphere of mutual suspicions and hostility between Con- 
gress and the League, hy internecine quarrels, recriminations and 
mudslinging within the Congress. Jf such be the condition of our 
patriotic organisations, who will tackle the tremendous responsi- 
bilities of,rebuilding national life ? » The agonies of long-continu- 
ed incarceration have been magnified a hundred times by this 
picture of our fair Motherland, The agony that we are under- 
going compels us to open our hearts to our countrymen : 

To build the social life of Bengal, the families of Bengali 
workers, peasants and middle-classes, to maintain the glorious 
literature and culture, arts and crafts enriched by Gurudev 
Rabindranath and Acharyya Ray, it is urgently necessary that 
all party squabbles, narrowness, sectarianism and mutual suspi- 
cions must be cast aside by our patriots so that Bengalis are able 
to take their destiny in their own hands, 

The first condition to ensure this is immediate and uncondi- 
tional release of all political prisoners and withdrawal of all 
repressive laws, so that the people can get the services of those 
who have dedicated themselves to the cause of the people, so 
that democratic political life may be established, enabling the 
people to achieve their due. The Government by continuing the 
imprisonment of political prisoners, for even one moment after 
the defeat of the Jap Fascists are going back on their own pro- 
mises, How can the Government carry on this policy, which has 
no moral justification behind it? They can do this because of 
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digunity among our patriotic organisations and apathy on the 
part of the people. : 

The end of gihe war has precipitated the threat of post-war 
depression with its attendant miseries for- the masses—workers, 
peasants, and the middle class in Bengal. To save them from 
the imminent dangers of sweeping economic depression is the 
second most urgent task, Only the people can do it if they are 
united, 

But the most important and most urgent precondition for 
undertaking such a task is a National Government responsible to 
atid representative of the people—for only such a Government 
van undertake and carry out successfully the gigantic responsibi- 
lities of national reconstruction of the post-war period, Only such 
a Government enjoying the confidence of all patriots can bring 
forward our people to the fulfilment of their own demands and 
desires. Only unity of our patriotic organisations can bring this 
about, * 
Patriots all! Let the flames of patriotism mount high and 
mighty above all, let the fiery urge to serve together in the com: 
mon cause of our people consume to ashes all mutual bickerings 
and suspicions, Let all patriots, all organisations and all com- 
munities of Bengal unite to rebuild our national life—that is the 
humble appeal of us all, In the name of our common Mother- 
Jand, we call on you all to unite and advance. We are confident 
our call will not be in vain. 

—AMBIKA CHAKRAVARTY, SUNIL CHATTERJI, 
NALINI DAS, ASHU BHARADWAJ, AMULYA ACHARYYA, 
HEM BAKSHI, KANAN GOSWAMI, 


To contrast this fiery patriotism of the prisoners inside jail 
with the cold neglect and forgetfulness with which their cause 
is being practically shelved by our leaders today makes one’s 
heart bleed and one’s head lose all sense of patriotic values. 


LEADERS FORGET THEM 
The assurances that we had received from the Congress Presi: 
dent and other leaders in Simla led us naturally to the belief 
that the Congress would take up the cause of the prisoners and 
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redeem the pledges that the leaders had made in 1939. It was 
therefore not without pain and disappointment that we found that 
the ALC.C. meeting in Bombay in September 1945 completely 
forgot these warriors behind the bars. Neither fe Working Com- 
mittee nor the A.LC.C, passed even a formal resolution of greet 
ings and demanding their release. It is not that the ALC. did 
not care for imprisoned men at al}, for it has demanded the 
release of the Indian National Army, and rightly too. 

Without any disrespect or impudence towards our leaders, 
one may be permitted to ask why it was that not even formal 
support was given for the countrywide demand to get these 
Pre-Reform prisoners free. Their suffering, their sacrifice for the 
cause of freedom, their direct and active service as selfless workers 
of the Congress, which many of them had actually built in their 
own districts—are all these forgotten by our leaders? It is not 
that the prisoners themselves begged for mercy, but no doubt 
it will come to them as a bitter blow to find themselves forgotten 
by the nation’s leaders, the very leaders who had one day declared 
that they could not have peace or comfort so long as they had 
not secured their discharge. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee has, since its 
legalisation, met quite a few times, but no step has been taken 
to campaign for their release. From the President downward 
many of the office-beareis of Bengal Congress would count many 
of the prisoners as their old comrades-in-arms in terrorist days, 
and none can deny that these warriors have given their most for 
freedom’s battle in Bengal. The so-called parliamentary leaders 
of Bengal Congress have, as is openly admitted, always basked 
in the reflected glory of the revolutionaries inside the Congress. 
Their strength lay not so much in their own record of personal 
sacrifice, as in the ready support and unblemished patriotic recard 
of the different terrorist revolutionary groups behind them. Today, 
these prisoners, everyone of them, can be counted among the best 
that the different terrorist groups in Bengal—Jugantar, Anushilan 
or any other—have produced in the last twenty years. 

Many may he led to suspect that this callousness on thé 
part of the leaders is due to the prisoners’ having joined the 
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Communist Party, And actually that feeling is not wholly absent 
in the minds of many. 

But it is not jnerely political prejudices that are responsible 
for this painful indifference of our leaders. Today they seem to 
he bidding goodbye to the noble tradition of yendering aid and 
succour to a fellow patriot in distress, a tradition which our 
leaders themselves once set hefore us, 


CALLOUSNESS TOWARDS OWN RANKS 

Not only to us, but to their own faithful following, this 
callousness is equally applied, An example here will not be 
out of place. Last August there came to Calcutta a veteran 
Congress leader of Orissa, Shri Durgaprosad Guru, who was once 
the Secretary of the Sambalpur District Congress Committee and 
an extremely popular and widely revered Congress leader of his 
province. lis elder brother is also a well-known Congress leader, 
while his wife is staying at Gandhiji’s Asram at Sevagram., 

Sjt. Guru was imprisoned this time in connection witlt the 
August Movement of 1942, and sometime after coming out of 
jail last year, le was arrested again for violation of police 
orders and released on hail, 

Before 1942, he was friendly towards Communists and worked 
with them in the trade union movement, But on coming out of 
jail he was found to he bitterly against the Communists. He 
even went and asked the workers of the very Union he had him- 
self helped to build to throw away the Red Flag and put the 
Congress flag in its place. . 

For the last 7 years, Sjt. Guru had been suffering from 
asthma and bronchitis and the prison life this time made it 
worse. So he came down to Caleutta in the hope of arranging 
for proper treatment. But, despite the large number of Congress 
leaders that he knew and met, he could get nothing beside a 
consultation and examination by Dr. B. C. Roy. 

Having failed to get any help from Congress friends, he at 
last approached our Red Aid Committee, which runs a small 
rest home in Caleutta. There, with our limited resources we, of 
course, looked after him as a fellow patriot despite acute political 
differences, and he was X-Rayed and proper treatment was 
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arranged for him, But unfortunately, his condition suddenly took 
a turn for the worse and despite the best efforts of the doctors, 
he died in our rest home on August 11, Immediately Sjt. Kiron 
Shankar Roy was informed of his sudden death, but though he 
promised to do his best, nobody tuned up from the Congress 
that night or the next morning, Information was sent also to 
Congress Karmi Sangha, but to no effect. Next morning, Kiron 
Babu just sent a note that he was indisposed. And so no one 
turned up from Bengal Congress to pay their last respect to a 
respected Congress leader from a neighbouring province. 

We were all amazed with pain to find that the leader of the 
Bengal Congress could not even find it possible to send even one 
of at least a dozen of his prominent Congress colleagues to Sjt. 
Guru’s cremation. To, their own ranks as well, heartlessness has 
become a part of common relations. The long tradition of service 
and mutual help which was one of the abiding ties of our patriotic 
fraternity is now lost, and it is no wonder that the thought of 
freedom’s warriors rotting in piison for decades does not move 
them, It is a thing that should evoke in us not anger but remorse, 
for it is not a case of mutual piejudices and jealousy but a 
supreme tragedy. 


LIMIT OF SHAMELESSNESS 

And how does the common enemy of us all take advantage 
of this? When the prisoners themselves had pressed for their 
release over and over again, the official assurance was that they 
would be icleased on the fall of Tokyo. Months have passed 
since the fall of Tokyo, but the bureaucracy does not bother to 
release them. Rather, when Anante Singh and Ganesh Ghosh 
recently applied for permission to stand as candidates at the 
coming elections, the Bengal Government without the slightest 
hesitation turned down their demand. Not a single leader has 
cared to condemn it : on the contrary, Shyamaprosad’s Nationalist 
announced it with shameless glee: “ Ananta Singh gets a rebuff 
from Government.” But there was nobody among our leaders 
even to rebuke Shyamaprosad. 
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The bureaucracy is conscious about this callousness of our 
patriotic Jeaders and uses it as an excellent cover for its own 
designs. The prevailing official view in Bengal is that these 
prisoners need not be released till next year : for, the burra sahibs 
of the Writers’ Building bank upon the calculation that the 
Congress would not press for their release until elections are 
over, becanse their release would be an embarrassment for the 
Congress during the elections, since most of them have gone 
Communist ; while, the Congress would be able to make capital 
out of their 1clease as a grand gesture on assuming office after 
the elections, It is thus that the bureaucracy dares to keep our 
patriots in jail relying upon the refusal of our Jeaders to move 
for their release, 

These prisoners are not only forgotten but aie almost outcast 
in the eyes of our leaders, so much so that they literally permit 
imperialism to keep them under chains, Yet our people have not 

forgotten these brave knights of Freedom’s Crusade, To them 
they are still the heroes of old, the flesh of our flesh, the inspirers 
of freedem’s dreams, men af superhuman mould who have with 
their own blood tried to wipe off the curse of slavery, And so 
today with pride and gratitude our people battle for their release. 
It is for the leaders to come and join them, 


THE FORTY-THREE YET TO BE FREED 


Here is the list of the 43 Pre-Reform Revolutionary Prisoners still rotting behind the bars in 
Bengal. Together they have spent 603 years in prison, Twenty-Six of them have joined the Com- 
munist Party: these 26 have altogether served upte now a total term of 378 years approximately. 
(Their names in the list below ate marked with an asterisk). 


Name 


* 1. Ambika Chakravarty 


* 2. Ananta Singh 
* 3. Ganesh Ghose 
* 4, Sukhendu Dastidar 
* 5, Sabai Ram Das 
* 6. Subodh Choudhury 
* 7, Lalmohan Sen 
8. Lokenath Bal 
* 9. Kali Chakravarty 


*10. Haripada Bhattacharji 
Li. Sunil Chatterji 
¥12, Nalini Das 


*13, Jagadananda Mukherji 
“14. Benoy Roy 

*15. Kamakshya Ghose 
*16, Sukumar Sen Gupta. 
17. Santigopal Sen Gupta 
*18, Provat Chakravarty 


19, Purnanauda Das Gupta 
20, Sitanath Dey ~ 
enue 


sactitieDAlmawe 


Case SENTENCE 


Cinttagong Armoury Raid Case 


Do. 
Chandpur Pohce Sub-Inspector 
Murder Case (Tipperah) 
AsanuNah Murder Case (Chittagong) 
Watson Attempt Case (Calcutts) 
Cernwalhs Street Shooting Case 
(Caleutia) 
Do. 
Grasby Attempt Case (Dacca) 
Burge Murder Case (M:dnapoie) 
Do. 
Do. : 
Inter-Provineial Conspiracy Case 
(Caleutta) 


Transportahon 
for Life 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bo 
Do 
Do, 


Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


TERM SERVED 
WITH REMISSION 
(Approximately) 

15 & a half years 


16 & a half years 
Ba. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 


18 years 
17 years 
BF years 


14 & a half years 
Do. 
45 years 
23 years 
Do. 
Ba. 


12 years 
WW years 
Do. 


, ‘ os Fl - 
* Q@. Prataila Sen" die peier Ttagath Conspiracy Case (Caleuita)’ * 14 years It years 
423, Hrishikesh Bhattacharji Hilti Mail Dacoity Case (Dinajpore) Transportation 13 years 
for Life 
24. Bran Kxishna Chakravarty Do. Do. Do. 
25. Suren Kar Charmuguna Mail Lootmg Case ~ 
(Faridpore) e Do, 16 years 
20. Suresh Das Armenian Street Dacoity Case 
(Calcutta) Do. Do. 
*27, Birnj Dev Comilla Spy Murder Case (Tipperah) Do. 5 years 
#28 Amulya Roy Dacea Spy Murder Case (Dacca) Do. 14. years 
“29. Ashu Bharadwaj Faridpore Spy Murder Case (Fand- - 
pore} Do. Jl years 
30. Am@tya Choudhury Do. Do. 9 years 
131. Naren Ghose Dinajpore Conspiracy Case (Dinaj-~ 
pore) 15 years 14 years 
32. Manoranjan Banerji Governor Murder Attempt Case ‘Transportation 
(Lebong, Darjeeling) for Life 13s years 
#33, Kanan Goswami Daspore Sub-Inspector Murder Case 
(Mhanapore} Do. 17 years 
34 Sital Bhattacharii Do. Do. Bo. 
35. Bhutnath Manna a Bo. Do. Do. 
36. Benode Bera Do. Bo. Do. 
437. Hem Bakshi Rangpore Conspiracy Case (Rang- 
pore) Do. 15 years 
*38. Mokshada Chakravarty Bathua Dacoity Case (Chittagong) Do. 13 & ahalf years 
439. Priyada Chakravarty De. Do. Do. 
40. Amulya Acharyya Chittagong Spy Murder Attempt Case 16 years 9 & 2 half years 
41. Binode Dutta Bengal Cr. Amendment Act Breach 
Case (Chittagong) 7 years 4 & a half years 
Pre-Reform Security Prisoners Released After Fuli Serffences Served, But Rearrested. 
* 1. Madhu B&nerfi Governor Murder Attempt Case 16 years % years after 
{Lebong, Darjeeling} & rearrest 
2. Sukumar Ghose Do. 


a Do. Do. 
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the end of 1938. On his release in 1988, he joined the Com- 
munist Party and began to work in the Congress, especially or- 
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prisoner. On his release he started working on the Editorial 
Board of Janayuddha, the Communist weekly in Bengali. 
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